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For the Civics Class 


the true meaning of the American spirit. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


REVISED EDITION 
By S. E. FORMAN 
This completely revised and enlarged edition of Forman’s widely used school civics text 
has reaped the benefits gained from the older edition’s nine years of active classroom use. During 


the process of revision the author has rewritten the book, rearranging somewhat the organization 
of the material and inserting many new illustrations. 


The book is strictly up to date in every 
way. It is vital in its content, progressive in its point of view, and emphatic in its teaching of 


12mo. 475 pages. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
By SEBA ELDRIDGE and CARROLL D. CLARK 


Price, $1.75 


This is a study of social conditions in the United States. It is intended for high school 
courses in Advanced Civics, Social Science, and Problems of Democracy. The book focuses 
attention upon the fundamental and persistent problems which are illustrated by individual case 
histories and descriptions of real social situations. 
problems are presented in concrete and dramatic form by the description of actual cases and 
conditions. This lends zest and reality to the study.” 


Octavo. 585 pages, 13 charts. Price, $1.80 


THE CENTURY CoO. 


The Boston Evening Transcript says, “These 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 


Just Published 
GARNER and CAPEN’S 
OUR GOVERNMENT 


Its Nature, Structure and Functions 


By James Wirrorp Garner, Professor of Politi- 

cal Science, University of Illinois, and Louise 

Irvine Capen, /nstructor in Government and His- 
tory, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 


672 pages $1.80 


A’ EW up-to-date, unbiased textbook for high 
schools. It treats government as a living, 
developing institution. It covers an unusually 
wide range. Special emphasis is placed on the 
things the government is daily doing and the 
increasing role which must be played by the indi- 
vidual. Without “preaching” it consistently aims 
to cultivate in boys and girls those fundamental 
qualities which will make them conscientious, loyal 
citizens. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


SCHOOL HISTORY 


of the 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


By CHARLES L. ROBBINS 


A textbook in American history for seventh 
and eighth grades or junior high school. It 
exemplifies the meaningful, problem-study 
method of teaching history, and is distin- 
guished by abundant teaching and study helps. 


“I would rather use it as a textbook than any 
other history written for students of that age. 
Plan and method meet the needs of present-day 
teaching.”—Miss Caroline L. Nochring, Assist- 


ant to Principal, O'Keefe School, Chicago 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


May, 19380 
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| CH7 Roman Officers and CH10 Greek Home and 


Horsemen Architecture 


CH12 Greek Theatre 
From Lehmann Series 


CH16 Greek Costumes—W omen 


Visualize eed Through Pictures 


A] .NYSTROM & Co. 


Today the social side of history re- 
ceives major attention. A knowledge of 
the life of the people of the past is 
ranked above acquiring facts of wars in 
the educational scale. It is considered of 
more importance to know about the dress 
of the Greeks and the Romans, the plan 
and furnishing of their homes, their 
styles of architecture, their baths, gym- 
nasiums, temples, theatres, painting, 
sculpture, crafts and trade, than to master 
details of campaigns or memorize dates 
of battles. 


The middle ages are also rich in the 
changing forms of social expression. The 
feudal castle, the baronial hall, the abbey, 
the cathedral, the mosque, the squalid 
quarters of the laboring class all ex- 
emplify the conditions under which so- 
ciety lived and struggled. During these 
times science was born, printing invented 
and man’s emancipation from ignorance 
and crushing drudgery became a possi- 
bility. 

Mere descriptions, no matter how com- 
plete or skillfully phrased, are inadequate 
to convey to the pupils details and colors 
of dress, structure of houses, arrange- 
ment of the interior of the home, crafts 
and agriculture, beauties of art and archi- 
tecture, religious observances, the joust, 
armor and weapons of war. These and 
numerous other subjects require pictures 
of wall size in order that all the class 
may see them at the same time for group 
discussion. 

The great need of betery pictures has been 
recognized and met by A. J Nystrom & Co., who 
offer the most complete ii of European history 
pictures ever assembled in America. The list in- 
cludes such masterpieces as the Cybulski, Lehmann, 
Gall and Rebhann, Gurlitt, Jacobi and Woltze, 


Schmidt, 1, Masterpieces Architecture, 
Meinhold, Arnold, Bell, Black, 
Viaduct. 

A new profusely illustrated (some in colors) 
catalog of imported history pictures, charts and - 
maps is just off the press. ou will find all of 
the above-mentioned series and many other items of 
interest listed in this eatalog with various mount- 
ings and prices. If you have not received a copy 
for your department check the form below and 
mail it to us. 


ScHooL MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARIS 
3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me additional information as indicated 
below: 


Signed 
Name of School 
P. O. Address 


© FH28 Special Catalog of Imported History 
Pictures. 
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1021 FILBERT STREET 


Group LIFE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


An Elementary Study of American Life and Institutions 


By ERNEST H. SHIDELER 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 


A sociology textbook for high school classes, which aims to train for citizen- 
ship by teaching the pupil to live the group life successfully. Teaching helps 
include a statement of purpose at the beginning of each chapter, and study ques- 
tions at the end of each. 


Suggestions for research, debate topics, proposed field trips, and a generous 
bibliography add to the usability of the book. 


NG) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Ine. 


1 Park Ave. 2626 Prairie Ave. 6 Park St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


DISARMAMENT, WORLD COURT, WAR DEBTS 


ALL ARE LIVING ISSUES OF 1930 


All are treated clearly and concisely in Number 4, a new 
HANDBOOK OF CITIZENSHIP 
“INTERNATIONALISM” 


By PROFESSOR R. W. KELSEY 

Ready for distribution May 15, 1930 
Handbooks already published and now widely used by teachers of History and the Social 
Sciences are: 

1. Prohibition 2. Farm Relief 3. The Tariff 
Prices: Single copies, 25 cents, prepaid ; 10 or more copies, any assortment, 20 cents each, not 
pr 
| READY IN SEPTEMBER, 1930: 
Handbook Number 5 


THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


Past Records and Present Issues 


Timely for History and Civics Classes during the political campaign in the fall, and the 
following session of Congress. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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progressive high schools are using 


Greenan and Meredith’s 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Sound because it is based on experience and because it presents the facts concern- 
ing American government and society that a citizen needs to know. Distinctive 
because it deals with definite problems of today by a forum or debate method. 
Education everywhere in our country will eventually be richer and more fruitful 
because of the original way of dealing with the social science subjects that Mr. 
Greenan has thought out.—J. Mapison GATHANY in School News. 1 


Greenan’s 
READINGS IN AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


In response to a real demand for a book of selections of reading to be used in 
connection with high school courses in the social sciences, Mr. Greenan has 
gathered from contemporary books and periodicals appropriate selections which 
are of interest and value to students of the high school age. This book may be 
used with any text in the social sciences. It admirably supplements the author’s 
Everyday Problems of American Democracy. $1.60 


Boston Dallas 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Adan 


San Francisco 


Leaders in the Field of History 
THE STORY OF OUR NATION THE GROWTH OF A NATION 


BARKER-DODD-WEBB BARKER-DODD-WEBB 


A WORK BOOK IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


WEBB 


The authors have united in writing a series of histories for the elementary grades 
free from social, religious or sectional bias. Proper emphasis is given to the history 
of all parts of our country. 


Teachers have characterized this series of histories as being simple in organization, 
accurate in statement, clear in presentation, wholesome and well balanced in 
interpretation, and beautiful in form. ‘The illustrations are in three colors. 


For further information write the publishers 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Historical Geography 


Keep your historic facts in mind by a frequent reference to the 
geographic background of important events. Do not let your students mem- 
orize mere place-names without an understanding of their relationships on the 
map. Give your pupils something to do with the hand as well as with the 
memory. Intelligent map-work gives vitality and vividness to history teaching. 


Outline Desk Maps 


These maps are useful in depicting 
historical facts and movements in their 
geographical setting. They may be filled 
in black or in colors. They are especially 
valuable in testing historical knowledge 
in examinations. Over 100 different maps, 
in four sizes, costing only 40 cents, 65 
cents, $1.30 and $3.00 a hundred copies 
according to size. 


Assorted Envelopes 
of Maps 


Teachers frequently choose in advance 
thé number and kind of maps needed by 
the class in a term or school year. These 
maps are assorted especially to order by 
the publishers. The number in an en- 
velope is fixed by the needs of the class 
The price varies with the number and the 
size of the maps selected. 


Wall Outline Maps 


Students get much satisfaction in the 
preparation of these large maps, which 
can be shown to the class, and even be 
made the basis for extended recitations. 
Collections of carefully colored maps may 
be permanently preserved or used for 
exhibition purposes. Price, only 25 cents 
each (32 x 44 and 32 x 48 inches). 


Outline Atlases 
and Notebooks 


Collections of desk outline maps are 
bound up in Atlas form and, with blank 
leaves, in outline notebooks. A perma- 
nent Atlas with distinctively colored 
maps is one result of such work in a 
history course. Price, 30 and 40 cents each. 


Historical Pictures 


Hundreds of carefully selected historical pictures have been gathered 
together in the /[lustrated Topics for Ancient, European, and American History. 


SAMPLES OF ALL OF THESE WILL BE SENT FREE OF CHARGE: 
TO TEACHERS UPON REQUEST TO 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1021 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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New Crowell 


In Search of America 


By Lucy Lockwood Hazard, Associate Professor 
of English. Mills College, California. Author of 


“The Frontier in American Literature.” 


A systematic attempt to trace the main- 
springs of our national life through our 
literature. Taking up first Biography, Dr. 
Hazard studies typical writings in this field. 
Next comes History with representative ex- 
amples from our leading historians. A 
third section is devoted to Folk Lore, in- 


cluding Indian legends, Negro songs and 
sayings, and other native songs and stories. 
A fourth section, Regional Fiction and 
Poetry, contains typical matter dealing with 
various parts of our country. The field of 
criticism is also rich in material. Full 
bibliographies are included. $3.75. 


Fifty Famous Letters of History 


By Curtis Gentry 


A great letter may be the beacon light of 
its age. It may have universality of 
truth, of profound human feelings. In 
these carefully selected letters, each prefaced 
with a word as to its historical setting, 
Alexander speaks for all conquerors; Bacon 
for the fallen man; Keats for the disap- 
pointed lover; Mary Queen of Scots for 


the unliberated affections of a woman; 
Huxley for science; and Poe for misunder- 
stood youth and genius. These fifty letters 
run the widest gamut of human emotions- 

war, love, intrigue, hate, disappointment, 
bitterness, revenge-the passions that have 


moved men and women for all time. $2.50. 


A History of 
the Modern Church 


By J. W. C. Wand, Dean of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With two maps. $3.00. 


Rome 
and the Papacy 


By Gilbert Bagnani. With 9 illustrations. 
$3.00. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


393 Fourth Avenue — New York 
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Color plus accuracy 
Truth plus interest 


MARSHALL’S 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


A NEW basic text for the upper grades or the junior high 
school which combines all the features that 
teachers look for and children love 


Appeals to TEACHERS through its 


Content and Organization 


Treats social, economic, and cultural de- 
velopment as well as political. Gives ade- 
quate attention to the modern era and our 
international position. Emphasizes the 
development of South and West as well as 
North and East. Follows the unit plan of 
organization. 


Simplicity 
Direct diction ; short sentences ; pupil-level 


vocabulary; elimination of difficult ideas; 
careful explanations. 


Teaching Helps 


Fascinates PUPILS through its 
“Story- Element” 


Here is no hard and fast dull treatment of 
history. A story is being told, gripping 
and interesting, but with unflinching ad- 
herence to the truth. It is the author’s 
philosophy that “truth is all that is neces- 
sary to make every young American proud 
of the fact that he is an American.” 


Illustrations and Maps 
Pictures newly and expressly gleaned for 
this book intimately acquaint the pupil 
with a connected pictorial history of his 


Important words, phrases, and dates the 
pupil should know are listed ; thought-pro- 
voking questions stimulate pupils’ interest ; 
reference books have been chosen on the 


country. Of the eight unusual full-color 
illustrations included, six were made espe- 
cially for the book. Simple, uncrowded 


maps clarify the student’s concept of 
locations. 


basis of actual experimentation with 
children. 


This new text vitalizes history for both teacher and pupil through its 
ORIGINALITY—FRESHNESS—PICTURESQUENESS 


Bound in handsome waterproof red fabrikoid 
687 Pages for long service and hard wear. $1.60 
FOR USE MARSHALL AND WESLEY 
WITH 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY In two sections each $.48 


THIS TEXT TEACHER’S MANUAL 


In preparation: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Great Britain Today: 


BY PROFESSOR W. 'T. 


In these days when Demos reigns supreme the 
political meteorologist is the most likely of all prophets 
to be without honor in his own country, for it be- 
comes increasingly difficult even for the political 
expert to ascertain what the people are thinking on 
political issues, or perchance whether they are think- 
ing at all. Five years ago the London Stock Ex- 
change was sadly off in its prognostications of the 
British election, and even farther off on the latest 
one. Why did the Conservative stalwarts fail to 
observe the direction the wind was blowing? Why, 
moreover, did the Liberals as greatly overestimate 
their chances as the Laborites undervalued theirs? 
Even that optimistic pessimist, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, at the moment of victory felt impelled 
to say to his jubilant followers: 

“When you read the figures this morning you saw 
the Labor polls were above the Tory polls and twice 
the Liberal polls. Did you ever think you would 
live to see that? Honestly, I did not.” 

With the election heats safely past, with the vari- 
ous individual explanations for the Labor victory, 
and with the somewhat official comments of the 
humbled central organizations of the Conservatives 
and Liberals available, it is safe to adopt in some 
degree the method of medical science, and attempt to 
diagnose the present political situation in Britain, 
which is peculiarly intriguing with the possibility of 
serious divisions in all three of the parties. It is 
manifestly impossible at this early date to evaluate 
properly all the factors present in the canvass, for 
two centuries ago Cleveland correctly described cur- 
rent comment as a “puny Chronicle scarce pin- 
feather’d with the Wings of Time.’ Yet it does not 
seem meet that the scientist should scoff at the crude 
technique of the historian, for after all where is truth 
more relative than in the theory of relativity? 


I 


In 1924 the Conservatives came back into power 
with a majority of some two hundred. Although 
they were in a minority of nearly a million votes in 
the country as a whole, they massed, probably, the 
greatest voting strength of any party in the British 
Parliament in the last century. This top heavy ma- 
jority was not only swept away last May, but the 
Socialists gained thirty more seats than the Con- 
servatives, and if North Ireland be ignored, actually 
polled more votes. Future historians may possibly 
look back upon this election as marking a political 
revolution in Britain. The Liberals seemed particu- 
larly unfortunate, for despite their popular vote of 


A Political Diagnosis 


MORGAN, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


more than five million they returned less than ten 
per cent.-of the House of Commons. The extension 
of the franchise brought to all parties an increase in 
the popular vote. Curiously enough, however, the 
Liberals gained eighty per cent., whereas the Social- 
ists gained but fifty and the Conservatives only six- 
teen per cent. 

The total vote was much higher than was antici- 
pated. Although in places political meetings had 
appeared a bit dull, the twenty-three million votes 
cast proved how widespread was the popular interest. 
In Wales more than eighty-two per cent. of the quali- 
fied electorate went to the polls, in England eighty- 
five per cent., and in North Ireland eighty-nine per 
cent. In four-fifths of the constituencies, three, 
four and five candidates bewildered the voters by 
voicing their claims for votes with the obvious result 
that three hundred seats in the present House of 
Commons are held by members who secured only a 
minority of the votes cast in their constituencies. 
Half of these, moreover, are Conservatives. 

The Liberals justly complain because it took on 
an average three times as many votes to elect a 
Liberal as a Socialist. The Liberals may also mur- 
mur about the attitude of the women voters toward 
their own sex, for thirty Liberal women were nomi- 
nated, but only one was successful. In all, fourteen 
were returned, four more than in 1923. All three 
Conservative peeresses were re-elected. Labor is 
represented by nine women. Among them are Miss 
Bondfield, Minister of Labor, the first woman to 
attain cabinet rank in Britain, Miss Lawrence, Miss 
Jenny Lee, the daughter of a Scottish miner, and 
Lady Cynthia Mosley, daughter of the late Marquis 
of Curzon, and granddaughter of the late Levi Leiter 
of Chicago. 

Although only one Conservative of cabinet rank 
was defeated, another, Sir Austen Chamberlain, re- 
tained his father’s old seat in Birmingham by but 
forty-one votes. Several of the younger Conserva- 
tives of great promise failed of election, and their 
absence from the Commons will be greatly missed 
by their party. The Sunday Observer is also con- 
cerned at the Liberal failures, because it made “for 
the virtual disfranchisement of the best brain and 
worth of the nation, and for the intellectual impover- 
ishment of Parliament.” Contrary to what was ex- 
pected the number forfeiting election deposits was 
well distributed among the parties, for it was antici- 
pated that a large percentage of the Liberals were 
leading forlorn hopes. Thirty-four Laborites for- 
feited their deposits for failing to poll one-eighth of 
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the total vote cast in their constituencies. Thirty-one 
Liberals and seventeen Conservatives were in this 
same sad company. 

Why should the old, historic Conservative party, 
apparently fortified in power both in the Lords and 
Commons, supported by a powerful press, and with 
all the money available to educate the country to the 
merits of Conservatism, taste the bitterness of defeat? 
Why, moreover, did the Liberals, with a bloated elec- 
tion fund, an inspiring unemployment program, and 
the most dynamic speakers in Britain, accomplish 
so little? Why, furthermore, did the Socialists without 
funds, without a press, in the midst of an economic 
depression, which sapped the membership of the 
trade unions, upon which their political organization 
rested, accomplish the impossible? In the words of 
Miss Minnie Palliser, one of their most skillful 
writers, they were 
“handicapped in every way, fighting Press, Influence, 
Money, Leisure, Class, Scandal, yet our vote grew. 
Then they tried to stop our solitary source of funds, 
and still our vote grew. This election, for the first 
time in history, we were able to fight almost fair in 
just one particular—we got our case broadcast, and 
we grew with a jump.” 

Significantly enough, the recent Socialist reverses 
suffered in faroff Queensland, and in nearby Belgium, 
did not seem to affect the outcome. 


II 

In the present highly complicated state of society, 
no single set of factors usually suffices to explain the 
results of an appeal to the country. Economic, social, 
political and religious interests are exceedingly com- 
plex, and it is indeed a tangled skein one must un- 
weave to discover the truth. When the election came 
the Conservatives had been for nearly five years in 
undisputed possession of power, but their record, 
both at home and abroad, whether considered nega- 
tively or positively, had little in it to win popular 
approval. At home they failed lamentably in solv- 
ing the ghastly problem of unemployment, which they 
seemed at times to assume was insoluble. Certainly 
the number of the unemployed tended to increase. A 
mining strike of serious proportions was allowed to 
get out of hand, and developed into a general strike, 
which seemed a deathblow aimed at the economic 
heart of Britain; when this suddenly collapsed, the 
miner’s strike was continued under such ccnditions 
that the miners felt that Premier Baldwin had be- 
trayed their trust in him, and sold them out to the 
reactionary group of mine owners. Furthermore, the 
old Tory element among the Conservatives, the Die- 
hards, insisted upon severely restricting the right of 
the unions to collect the “political levy,” the funda- 
mental source of the Labor party’s financial support. 
The enlightened New Statesman characterized this 
activity as the “most outstanding example of the past 
fifty years of the most pernicious type of ‘class legis- 
lation,’ naked and unashamed.” It was accepted, 


moreover, by Labor as a declaration of class warfare. 


In foreign affairs the Conservative record was no 
better. After the Locarno pact, the party seemed 
exhausted, ceased to take the lead in disarmament, 
and came increasingly under the influence of French 
chauvinism. When the Anglo-American naval dis- 
armament negotiations at Geneva collapsed, they 
were drawn into an Anglo-French “accord,” which 
seemed to be directed almost equally against the 
United States and Germany. Economic conditions at 
home, therefore, were getting worse, and England 
appeared to be drifting toward a misunderstanding 
with the United States. 

Despite its large majority, perhaps on account of 
it, the Conservatives seem to lack constructive leader- 
ship and vision. Some of his own party referred to 
the prime minister as “Stanley Micawber,” and 
“Ditto.” The Diehards constantly displayed a tend- 
ency to get out of hand, and even members of the 
cabinet manifested distinctly independent tendencies, 
notably Lord Birkenhead, who withdrew to enter 
business in the city, Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
(“Jix’’), and Mr. Winston Churchill. At the begin- 
ning of Mr. Baldwin’s second ministry the New 
Statesman prophesied: 

“On his past record, Mr. Baldwin is not the man 
to clean out the stables, or even to be master in his 
own house....and so as a Prime Minister he is a 
square peg in a round hole. He is no ‘Die-Hard, 
and is most unlikely to propose ‘Die-Hard’ legis- 
lation; but also he is most unlikely to propose 
any legislation at all. He will probably sit tight 
and do nothing—for four or five years.” 

Immediately after the May election this organ re- 
called its prophecy, and spoke of 
“the sleepy, incompetent, class-conscious group of 
elderly gentlemen who have ruled England for five 
years and have left things worse in almost all re- 
spects than they found them....To discover in any 
past British Government an equal inability to face 
the duties and responsibilities of high office we should 
certainly have to go back to the days of Lord Liver- 
pool, if not a good deal further.” 

Strong words, but no more emphatic than those of 
the Conservative themselves, particularly after the 
election. One of the two great popular London 
dailies of the press barons, the Daily Express, more 
or less the personal mouthpiece of Lord Beaverbrook, 
noted editorially the morning after the pollings: 

“This eclipse was inevitable....from the moment 
that the party decided to fight the election on a con- 
sciousness of virtue and the slogan of ‘Safety First.’ 
The psychology of the Conservatives has been dis- 
turbed by the cumbersome majority....Their attitude 
has become pontifical. They could do no wrong. 
When their friends urged them to wake up to reality 
they branded them as heretics....The enormous total 
of the Conservative poll, in spite of the many 
blunders in tactics, proves how easily the Government 
could have swept the country if a bold vigorous enter- 
prise and vision had been carried like a flaming ban- 
ner through the constituencies.” 
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The more friendly editor of the Observer, Mr. 
J. L. Garvin, also felt that the Conservatives lacked a 
battle cry and were strangely impervious to sugges- 
tions. On one occasion he referred to the dreary 
decade of unused opportunities and believed that if 
they had featured “Employment and Empire” rather 
than “Safety First,” the Unionists might, with a 
different attitude towards the Liberals, carry the 
country. Six months later Mr. Garvin recurs to the 
same ideas insisting that if Mr. Baldwin had stressed 
unemployment and the development of the British 
Empire, he might have gained the victory. 

The spirited editor of the National Review, Mr. 
Leo Maxse, considered the neglect of the imperial 
issue by the party of Disraeli as tantamount to 
treason, and that the absolute confidence of the Die- 
hards had caused them to ignore industrial England, 
which as a consequence was almost entirely lost to 
them. The New Leader, the official organ of the left 
wing of the Labor party, was naturally critical of 
Mr. Baldwin, particularly of his treatment of the coal 
strike, which had left things in the mining areas in a 
frightful state ever since. Mr. J. H. Harley’s post- 


election article in the Fortnightly Review was in the 


same uncomplimentary strain: | 

“The contrast between the Mr. Baldwin who almost 
wept while addressing arresting appeals for industrial 
peace, and the other and more sinister Mr. Baldwin 
who sought to chastise the leaders of the workers, as 
if they were convicted revolutionaries, with the lash 
of the latest Trade Disputes Act, was too patent to 
do other than evoke feelings of the bitterest protest 
and abhorrence.” 

A portion of such criticism was due to the clear- 
cut differences of opinion among the Conservative 
leaders over social legislation, safeguarding, imperial 
policy, and the extension of the franchise. The 
younger Conservatives felt increasingly restless on 
account of their rigid exclusion from the inner coun- 
cils of the party. So loyal a supporter of Mr. Bald- 
win as the Times urged him to inject some young and 
vigorous blood into the cabinet. Since the election 
this demand has been incessant and almost clamorous. 
Mr. G. R. Hall Caine, a son of the famous writer, 
demands the abandonment of the present policy of 
appealing only to old age, for youth will be served 
in the House of Commons. He felt keenly that his 
party should have gone to the country “with a fresh 
team of young and energetic men.” This lack of 
vitality was shown by the refusal of nearly a hundred 
Conservatives to stand again for Parliament. At one 
time, indeed, it was reported that some forty per cent. 
of the Conservatives in the late House of Commons 
would not be candidates to succeed themselves. 

A goodly number of Conservatives, including Mr. 
Churchill and the editors of the Belfast Telegraph, 
believed that their defeat was largely due to the 
Liberal election fund, which some insinuated was 
“Liberal” in a double sense. This fund, which was 
recently estimated at nearly three million pounds, 
was used in part to make possible the nomination of 
513 Liberal candidates, and to plaster the hoardings 
with gorgeous posters, which Mr. Baldwin reckoned 


was costing fifty thousand pounds a week. The fund 
is supposed to have been accumulated by the whole- 
sale distribution of honors and peerages while the 
Coalition was under the guiding hand of Mr. Lloyd 
George. It unquestionably made possible the fighting 
of many more constituencies, as in certain places in 
the Midlands where no Liberal candidates had ap- 
peared in forty years. Nevertheless, the source of 
the fund was so much under suspicion that it acted as 
a political boomerang. It does not appear to have 
injured materially the prospects of Conservative 
candidates, but, in the writer’s opinion, it absolutely 
ruined the Liberal hopes of rejuvenating their party, 
and that, too, despite the fact that the Liberal scheme 
for remedying unemployment was easily the most 
attractive programme advanced by any party. Fol- 
lowing the election, the Times caustically remarked: 

“The Liberal party has lost far more in prestige 
than it has gained in numbers. The promised revival 
has definitely failed. The great stage army which 
marched across the hoardings and the popular news- 
papers—the same familiar faces posing first as a 
Sanhedrin of reunited Liberal leaders, then as a 
college of economic theorists; then as a board of 
practical men of business—that army is scattered, 
and, with rare exceptions, its recruits have gone to 
swell the ranks of Labour.” 

Professor H. J. Laski is equally critical of Mr. 
Lloyd George and his fund: 

“Liberalism, I am confident, would have done 
better....if it had not been for the incubus of its leader. 
The opinions expressed about him by his colleagues 
stick in the voters’ memories....The voter appreciates, 
too, how much the Liberal campaign is due to the fund 
obtained from the sale of honours, and the voting 
record of the party in the last Parliament....consti- 
tutes a damning indictment of Liberal sincerity.” 

The Morning Post spoke of the Liberals as a 
“kept” party, and Sir A. Hopkinson cynically re- 
ferred to the Liberal candidates as the political 
“serfs” of Mr. Lloyd George. The Liberals them- 
selves sensed the difficulty. Mr. Vivian Phillips 
resigned his high place in the Liberal councils on 
account of it and his personal hostility to Mr. Lloyd 
George, to whom he referred after the election as a 
“positive liability” to the party, and the fund as a 
stench in its nostrils. Lord Grey has never been 
reconciled either to the fund nor to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership, and said so most emphatically 
early this year, making it clear that at least a rem- 
nant of the old Liberals will never again follow the 
Celtic wizard in battle. A Liberal stated in a letter 
to the Times: 

“If the Liberal party is to be rehabilitated it must 
win seats, and many seats in the industrial areas. I 
see no chance whatever of its doing so as long as Mr. 
Lloyd George retains the leadership, and so long as 
the party is financed by his personal fund. The 
workers simply cannot be convinced of his sincerity, 
and it is their votes that count.” 

Unquestionably, here is the kernel of the matter: 
Englishmen no longer trust the war premier. 
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Despite his transcendent ability, he is suspected, not 
only by the Conservatives, whose leaders he con- 
verted into errand boys during the war, but by the 
working people, who point to his failure to carry out 
either his own budget or the Sankey mining report, 
to which he had committed himself. This distrust 
largely accounts for the failure of his well-developed 
program for curing unemployment to catch on. After 
the voters had reflected over their first favorable im- 
pression of it, they dismissed it as simply another of 
his election ‘‘stunts.”” It seems probable, moreover, 
that the scheme was released some weeks too early to 
have the maximum effect upon the canvass. This 
suggests the remark of a Republican politician rela- 
tive to the stirring election of 1896 in the United 
States, that if the voting had occurred six weeks 
earlier, Bryan would probably have triumphed. 

This universal dislike of Mr. Lloyd George also 
prevented the Liberals from effecting a Coalition with 
the Laborites before the election, or with the Con- 
servatives since. It is equally obvious that neither 
the Socialist nor the Conservative leaders will work 
with him. This seems a pity, for he is one of the few 
men with driving force in English public life today. 
Such suspicion, unfortunately, applies almost equally 
to another dynamic force in British politics—Mr. 
Churchill. Before the election Labor leaders such as 
Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. H. N. Brailsford ad- 
vised a Liberal-Labor coalition to fight the election 
against reactionary Conservatism. Although Mr. 
Lloyd George appeared willing, the majority of the 
Socialists spurned the idea and said so in their usual 
frank way. 

Mr. Garvin and many thoughtful Conservatives, 
who feared that the Diehards were riding for a fall, 
believed that it would have been a wise move to con- 
ciliate the Liberals before the election. Since the 
collapse of the Coalition the press barons have 
thirsted after a moderate party which would include 
the first-class brains of both the Liberals and Con- 
servatives, an idea exceedingly repugnant to the 
National Review, which loathed it, even if the election 
resulted in a stalemate, for 
“it would be more disastrous than a régime of 
Socialist caretakers, because inevitably leading to a 
Conservative and Liberal debacle and long innings of 
really wild government after a short spell of wobbly 
Yes-No Coalition such as England notoriously 
loathes.” 

Despite the urgings of Lord Beaverbrook and the 
insinuations of Lord Rothermere, the Conservatives 
refused to consider the possibility of such a working 
agreement either before or since the election, because 
they distrust Mr. Lloyd George more than they fear 
British Socialism. In the autumn conference of the 
Conservatives, Mr. Ormsby-Gore actually found com- 
fort in the fact that they were defeated in the main 
by Labor and not by Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Gar- 
vin’s oft-repeated advice has consequently fallen on 
deaf ears. According to one spirited letter in the 
Times, “the grand anti-Socialist alliance has about as 
much chance as the proverbial celluloid cat.” 


Powerful as these negative factors have been, it 
must be recognized that the Labor party staged a 
great campaign. Their pamphlets, their posters, and 
their public meetings were all superbly handled. 
The Socialist posters certainly were the most appeal- 
ing, and their pamphlets, with the solitary exception 
of the Liberal gem, “Can Lloyd George do it?” were 
the best calculated to reach the intelligence of the 
average voter. Labor’s propaganda has always been 
continuous and definitely personal. But in this elec- 
tion they felt that they were fighting for their very 
life. The Conservative failure to remedy unemploy- 
ment gave the Laborite more than a program. It 
gave them a creed. ‘This same unemployment was 
undermining the economic foundation of trade 
unionism, upon which British Socialism rests. Ap- 
parently oblivious to, or regardless of, this funda- 
mental fact, the Conservatives dared to attack the 
guarantees of trade unionism. In fighting for a 
scheme to end unemployment, Labor fought not only 
for jobs for its constituents, but to retain and build 
up the social structure of the party. Labor leaders, 
therefore, envisioned the election as a crusade, behind 
which lay a century of preparation and common 
tradition of suffering among the laboring classes. 

Through long experience Labor has cultivated to 
perfection the art of popular appeal and mass sug- 
gestion. The Conservative record in social legisla- 
tion was not good, neither was it bad. Yet it was 
put in so poor a light by the Labor campaigners that 
the Conservatives justly complained that their ad- 
ministration had been grossly misrepresented, and the 
voters misled by the extravagant promises of the 
Laborites. One Conservative canvasser reported the 
following reception: 

“It’s no good any of you people coming down here, 
lady. You've nought to offer us, and the Socialists 
are offering us bigger doles and milk for the kids.”’ 

The motto of the Labor manifesto, ‘““‘Work or Mainte- 
nance,’ had a powerful appeal in the slum areas. 
The labor policy of disparaging the Conservative 
record was materially assisted by the antics of the 
popular press, which has never taken kindly to Mr. 
Baldwin, possibly because he has been so impervious 
to all their suggestions and political pyrotechnics. 
The Conservatives had to depend, therefore, almost 
wholly in London for consistent support upon the 
staid Morning Post, the serious Telegraph, and the 
respectable Times, all heavy reading for the populace 
that has learned to read without learning to think, and 
prefers a little more spice (and pictures) than is 
found in these fine papers. 

The important issues in the election were few. 
The Conservatives had not stressed safeguarding 
sufficiently to make it a really live issue, while the 
Liberals, the high-priests of free trade (from which 
some of their leaders seem to have recently departed), 
found themselves neglected at the pollings. The ery 
for disarmament probably helped the Laborites on 
account of President Hoover’s pronouncement during 
the canvass in favor of a reduction of armament. The 
Socialist attacks upon the Bank for its esoteric 
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methods in finance and for its deflation policy in the 
face of crying industrial demands for credit, may 
also have helped Labor, which has claimed that a 
majority of the directors of the Bank are controlled 
directly or indirectly by the business interests of the 
United States and Germany. In this attack they 
have been supported by the National Review. Labor 
does not appear to have stressed sufficiently the ex- 
travagence of the Conservative Government, for con- 
siderable of the expense of administration is pure, 
unadulterated waste, and that at a moment when the 
British people are staggering under the heaviest 
burden of taxation in the world. They actually 
spent twelve times as much on imperial defence as 
they did in reducing the war debt. The new derating 
provisions of the budget played little part in the 
election as they were too complicated for most people 
to understand. Some capital was made, however, of 
the Government's taking away a grant of £12,000 a 
year for the purchasing of milk for expectant 
mothers, and giving a bonus under the derating 
scheme of nearly half a million sterling to the brewers 
and distillers, who had made twenty-five million profit 
the previous year. 

The issue of all issues in the election was unem- 
ployment, one of the most terrible and baffling prob- 
lems that has ever confronted a modern nation. For 
ten weary years Britain has had a million and a 
quarter of people constantly out of work, a situation 
which has caused some to wonder whether Malthus 
was so far wrong after all. The Coalition under 
Mr. Lloyd George made little impression on the prob- 
lem, and the Conservative attack upon it was equally 
futile. The working classes were, in all too many 
instances miserable, feeling in some vague way that 
the party in power was responsible for not setting 
things to rights, and believing, moreover, that a party 
more in sympathy with them might find a way out. 
The industrial sections where unemployment was most 
serious consequently showed the greatest drift toward 
Labor. The greatly depressed mining areas of Dur- 
ham and South Wales went almost solidly Socialist, 
which appears to be the reward of the Conservative 
ministry for abandoning the coal industry to anarchy 
and the miners to penury. The public in general also 
resented the expenditure of a million pounds a week 
on doles without securing any constructive return. 

Although unemployment played a star role in the 
election, the recently enfranchised women also played 
an important part. For the first time some five and a 
half million women, from 21 to 30, voted in a British 
parliamentary election. How did their votes affect 
the result, for despite the fears of certain Conserva- 
tive leaders, they did vote? Lord Rothermere and 
Mr. Maxse had opposed this extension of the fran 
chise as positively calamitous to the fortunes of their 
party. In October, 1927, the former wrote in the 
Daily Mail: 

“T regard this measure as perhaps the greatest leap 
in the dark that an English administration has ever 
made....If this were carried out the immediate conse- 
quence would be to present the Socialist Party with 


such an accession of strength as they never dared 
hope for....Inquiries among the young women whom 
the Government's proposal would suddenly enfran- 
chise....show that among those who take any interest 
in the vote something over 70 per cent. will vote 
Socialist. ‘Votes for Flappers’, in my deliberate 
opinion, makes victory for the Socialists an absolute 
certainty at the next election.” 

If we accept this dictum, what becomes of the old 
idea that women are inherently more conservative than 
men? Or is the “flapper” an entirely new genus, 
whether in England or America? After Mr. Mac- 
Donald attributed his victory largely to their efforts, 
the press baron wrote: 

“Mr. Baldwin and Sir W. Joynson-Hicks by their 
recklessness have not only deprived their own party 
of office, but have also permanently weakened the 
safeguards on which our freedom and_ prosperity 
depend.” 

Disgust with the Conservative record, deep dis- 
trust of Mr. Lloyd George, and the marvelously 
effective organization of an inspired Labor party may 
largely account for the Conservative downfall, but 
the “flapper” played no modest réle, and proved that 
she is not always conservative and unwilling to take 
a chance. Unquestionably, however, the leading 
factor was the profound British pessimism in the 
presence of the apparently insoluble problem of un- 
employment. Labor won a glorious victory which left 
the Conservatives crestfallen, and the Liberals dis- 
couraged. What seems to be its immediate signifi- 
cance? 


III 


In domestic politics it may mean the passing of the 
older Conservative leaders. ‘“Jix’’ has been relegated 
to the House of Lords, while Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland have turned away 
from Westminster towards the City, and for the 
future will attempt to serve both Demos and Mam- 
mon, which may be deeply significant since such 
political worthies as McKenna, Horne, and Birken- 
head have preceded them into Lombard Street. Are 
able men finding political service increasingly irksome 
in a democratic commonwealth, as it is financially un- 
profitable? Are Englishmen of the upper classes 
thinking less of public service and more of money 
than in the past? If so, they may, as Shaw in- 
sinuates in “The Applecart,” leave the way free for 
the time-serving “kept” politician to supplant the 
high-minded statesman. 

This turning away from Westminster on the part 
of the older Conservative leaders may presage a 
reorganization of the party. Some of its members 
are very insistent that it return to the principles of 
Disraeli, and appeal to the imperial idea and to the 
laboring classes. Others would more definitely turn 
their backs upon free trade, and seek by a policy of 
Imperial Preference to build up in the vast expense 
of the British Empire a self-sufficing economic unit 
comparable to the United States. In recent weeks 


Lord Beaverbrook has carried on an empire crusade, 
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and has at last been joined by Lord Rothermere in an 
attempt to organize an Empire Party. Although this 
move has not been well received in the official circles 
of the Conservative party, it is disturbing them be- 
cause of the tremendous propaganda in its favor in 
all the popular organs of the press magnates. 

Both the imperialists and those who would appeal 
more definitely to the workers would probably favor 
democratizing the party organization by giving places 
of power and importance in the party council to true 
representatives of the laborers. To some students of 
politics the party seems to be in a position similar to 
that of the Tories in 1714 and 1832, and the Con- 
servatives themselves in 1906. Some revamping of 
the party seems indispensable, as its present group 
of leaders suggest Disraeli’s “row of exhausted vol- 
canoes,” although all the thundering of the Daily 
Mail and the innuendoes of the Daily Express have 
not yet affected Mr. Baldwin's position as the party 
leader. One move will certainly not be made in the 
immediate future, if at all, and that is the amalgama- 
tion with the Liberals on an anti-Socialist platform, 
however much Mr. Garvin and the press barons may 
desire it. It is probably this fact that is primarily 
responsible for the launching of the Fourth Party. 

If the Conservatives seem due for a fallow period, 
during which they may reorganize themselves into a 
somewhat more lively body with a deeper sense of 
social justice and increasing interest in the empire, 
what is to be the future of the Liberals? A _ party 
which polled nearly a quarter of the total popular 
vote cannot be said to be dying, especially since it 
gained more relatively and actually than either of its 
opponents. Neither can it be termed lively so long 
as it controls less than one-tenth of the total-member- 
ship of the Commons, even though it does include such 
stellar figures as Sir John Simon, Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George, and numerically holds 
the balance of power. Despite his personal setback 
at the election, the Welsh statesman has been unusually 
impressive during the present session of parliament. 
Rarely has he appeared to so good advantage, and the 
debates on the insurance and coal bills would have 
been the poorer without his penetrating criticisms. 
Although the Liberals will never again submit to the 
humiliations they suffered from the Socialists in 1924, 
they will not, save under the greatest provocation, 
assist in killing the MacDonald Government to make 
Mr. Baldwin prime minister a third time. To do so, 
as Mr. Stephen Gwynn pertinently remarks in a 
recent number of the Fortnightly, would mean politi- 
eal extinction. This party still represents the point 
of view of the bourgeoisie. but it faces the possibility 
of being ground to death hetween the upper millstone 
of Aristocracy and the lower millstone of Socialism. 
In the recent bitter struggle over the Coal Bill, 
several of the liberal members have refused to follow 
Mr. Lloyd George’s lead in opposing the bill, and 
there are rumors that he may resign his leadershin. 

Whereas, there are definite rifts in both the older 


parties, Labor has also had trouble with the left wing 
of the party. Nevertheless, Labor since its accession 
to power has gone from one triumph to another. 
First, Mr. Snowden scored heavily during the repara- 
tions controversy at the Hague, winning even from 
the Diehards the title of the “Iron Chancellor.” 
Then came the great personal triumph of Mr. Mae- 
Donald upon his visit to the United States. This 
government has renewed diplomatic relations with 
Russia, and all the world is now hanging breathless 
upon the outcome of the London Conference on naval 
disarmament. It has also been getting on with its 
domestic program, especially poor relief, insurance 
and mining. Most experts are of the opinion that if 
an election came at the present time with the divisions 
among the Liberals and Conservatives, the Socialists 
would secure an independent majority, which is 
borne out by the autumn borough elections and the 
by-elections. 

Mr. Snowden awoke to find himself famous and 
dubbed a second Bismarck, but what are the Diehards 
going to call him when he hangs additional taxes 
about their necks as he is bound to do? The premier 
is exceedingly popular and Punch even refers affee 
tionately to Mr. Lansbury, Minister of Works, as 
Peter Pan. The leading newspapers, practically 
without exception, seem to vie with each other in 
giving the Labor government adequate publicity. 
Labor realizes, however, that its political honeymoon 
is over, for murmurs are heard over the Coal Bill and 
the steady increase in unemployment. Mr. Mac- 
Donald has complained of his difficulties because of 
the lack of an independent majority, and the Observer 
is prophesying that he will take advantage of the 
internal dissensions of his opponents and appeal to 
the country in April. Meanwhile the naval confer- 
ence may make or mar the Labor Government. 


The activities of “The Stuyvesant History Club” is 
described by Sidney D. Phillips in the December issue of 
Bulletin of High Points as follows: 

“The work of the Stuyvesant History Club is a project 
of socialization. At the beginning of each term the officers 
plan a program for the entire term so that no meeting is 
ever without something definitely to interest the members, 
whether it be a field trip, a lecture, or a student report. 
We alternate by having lectures and reports interspersed 
with field trips. Various members of the faculty have pre- 
sented historical talks enriched by personal experiences in 
their travels at home and abroad. During past sessions, 
talks on the Government of Switzerland, the Guilds, Wash- 
ington, and Gettysburg, Peter Stuyvesant, and Citizenship 
have been given by the faculty, and some of these were 
illustrated. 

“The faculty adviser has endeavored to enrich the experi- 
ence of the members by visits to such places as Faunce’s 
Tavern, the Jumel Mansion, the Roosevelt House, the 
Metropolitan Museum, the courts and the Board of Alder 
men. The club is meeting a real need in so far as few of 
our high school boys are familiar with the traditions and 
historical treasures found in their own city. Few, if any, 
have the opportunity in later life of ever visiting our legis- 
lative bodies in action, either at Albany or at Washington, 
and few know of the vast history that lies bevond the scope 
of the average textbook.” 
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The Children’s Crusade: Popular Hysteria 
in the Middle Ages 


BY PROFESSOR HEWITT B. VINNEDGE, HASTINGS COLLEGE, HASTINGS, NEBR. 


The story of the Children’s Crusade is one that 
never fails to rouse the interest and stimulate the 
imagination of those young students of history whose 
attention is directed to it. There is, however, so little 
material on the subject, and that little is so generally 
inaccurate (notably Gray’s The Children’s Crusade), 
that the history teacher has usually been obliged to 
turn the child over to fables or to let his curiosity 
go unsatisfied. It is to correct this situation that the 
following paragraphs are offered to the readers of 
Tue Historica, Ovriook. 

The Children’s Crusade is a subject about which 
the sober student of history may say all that is neces- 
sary in relatively small space, and one concerning 
which the person who believes in leavening a little 
history with a goodly amount of fancy may write 
indefinitely. It is indeed rather difficult accurately 
to distinguish between what is a record of the actual 
events that occurred during the movement, and what 
is a recital of mere legend. It might be well for our 
present purposes first to consult the contemporary 
accounts and then turn to the polished and elaborated 
stories that appeared later. 

The unique movement occurred in the year 1212. 
All the chronicles agree in this, and make the entry 
for that year. It seems that there really were two 
phases of the movement which apparently had no 
direct connection with each other.’ One of these 
manifested itself in France under the leadership of 
a boy named Stephen, of the village of Cloyes (ac- 
cording to one account),’ and the other in Germany 
under another child, Nicholas.” Most of the con 
temporary records are brief. <A typical account of 
the French children tells simply that a body of boys 
went forth from all over France, wandered about the 
countryside saying that they were “seeking God,” 
and could not be deterred until hunger forced them 
to return to their homes.* Other chroniclers say that 
they wandered about until their case was brought to 
the attention of the king, Philip Augustus, and that 
he ordered them to go back to their homes.® There 
is no mention of the movement as a genuine crusade.* 

The contemporary accounts of the German children 
are rather more enlightening than those of the French. 
Most of the chroniclers agree that here was a crusade 
in the generally accepted sense of the word, and that 
by no means the entire body (perhaps not even a 
majority of it) was composed of children. There 
were many uncertain, unstable, and restless members 
of society that went along. It was called a children’s 
crusade apparently because of the youth of the leader 
and of the dominant group in the movement. The 
chronicler writing in the Annales Colononses Maximi 
makes no reference to the age of the persons who 
made up the crusading army, but says simply, 


“...multitudo populo ex omni Saxonia et Vestfalia et 
diversis partibus cruce signati ad expugnandos Beg- 
ginos proficiscantur.” * 

Other scribes are a little more explicit. Thus the 
recorder in Ogerii Panis Annales tells us that under 
a certain German boy, called Nicholas, a “great mul- 
titude” set forth (“ultra septem milia arbitratu boni 
viri’). He adds that a “large number of men, 
women, boys, and gitls remained at Genoa,” and that 
more than four hundred of the children became 
slaves.” This placing of the number of Crusaders at 
something beyond seven thousand is decidedly con- 
servative, in view of the fact that some of the scribes 
swelled the size of the army to twenty and thirty 
thousand. 

In the Annales Spirenses the sole entry for the 
year 1212 is “Facta est peregrinacio tam masculorum 
quam puellarum, tam senum quam iuvenum, sed 
tantum plebe 8 Kal. Augusti.’”’* Again it will be 
seen that the movement was by no means confined to 
children or even to young people. Then, too, there 
is no reference here to the idea of a crusade or to 
Nicholas as leader. This might possibly tend to show 
that there was more than one popular movement in 
1212, as later chroniclers definitely assert. 

The scribes seemed at a loss to assign a motive for 
the crusade. Thus the entry in the Annales Placenti 
Guelfi says that “a certain boy who was called Nicho- 
las with a great miscellaneous group of German chil- 
dren, suckling babes, married women, and girls’’ in- 
tended to make a passage across the sea. Then he 
adds: “It was said that an angel had told the boy 
that he should rescue the Lord’s sepulchre from the 
hands of the wicked Saracens.” *° 

It seemed to be generally thought, for a time, that 
the movement was the work of God, but other chroni- 
clers were not so generous in their assignment of 
motive, especially when failure and disappointment 
were the outcome. Thus, in the Chronicon Ebershei- 
mense, the scribe is unable, when he commences his 
account, to determine the cause, and says that it was 
“suggestione qua nescio stimulatus.” *' Then he pro- 
ceeds with the account of Nicholas: how the boy de- 
clared that he would cross the sea on dry ground, 
how the fame of him spread abroad throughout cities 
and country districts, and how a large number of 
persons took the cross and prepared for the journey. 
From all parts of Germany and France ™ a “count- 
less multitude of slave-boys, maid-servants, and 
young women” gathered together and set forth for 
Italy. They came to Venice, where a considerable 
number was taken on shipboard and sold to Saracens 
by pirates. A remnant returned to Germany, there 


to receive the derision and taunts of those who had 
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seen them go forth. As if the outcome of the move- 
ment had suggested to the writer the force that lay 
behind it, he adds, “....hic cursus ex deceptione maligni 
hostis emanarit.” This point of view, that it was the 
devil himself that had been the inspiration and motive 
force of the unfortunate delusion, gained considerable 
ground among superstitious persons and was quite 
generally taken. 

One scribe writes of the movement in very realistic 
fashion. He does not attempt to assign any super- 
natural cause, but treats the unhappy enterprise with 
the brutal frankness of a modern historian. He 
speaks of the Crusaders as “boys and stupid fellows 
utterly lacking in discretion.” '* This represents an 
almost unique attitude among chroniclers of the 
period, for most of his contemporaries were in the 
habit of assigning an occult reason for everything 
in the least unusual or striking. He goes on to say 
that “adults as well as children, boys as well as girls, 
married women as well as virgins” went forth “not 
only from Germany, but also from France and Bur- 
gundy.”” Parents could not restrain their children; 
they would leave their implements in the field to go 
and join the throng. When priests and others who 
had somewhat clearer vision would point out the folly 
of the movement, they were accused of speaking from 
envy rather than from sincerity and good judgment. 
Some of the Crusaders went to Rome, where Pope 
Innocent III granted a postponement of their cru- 
sading vow until they should arrive at a more mature 
age. Then comes the clement of pathos again, when 
we read that a remnant returned home in shame and 
derision, “many young girls ruined and deflowered.” 

An entirely different type of explanation for the 
cause of the crusade is to be found in the Gestorum 
Treverorum Continuata. This is not a contemporary 
account, and it may serve to show what a few years 
conld do to a story. Says the scribe in this chronicle, 
“Boys assembled from all the towns and villages of 
Germany, impelled as if by divine inspiration; they 
came together in their several places....The leader and 
head of this expedition was Nicholas.” '* When they 
had all arrived at Brindisi (an incident that does not 
occur in the contemporary accounts), the bishop, fear- 
ing that some deception had been practiced, would 
not let them embark. The army accordingly broke 
up, and many of the children were sold into slavery 
by the father of Nicholas. This individual was 
thought to be the instigator of the entire movement 
for this very purpose, and both father and son met 
death for their treachery. 

But the way in which time and legend have altered 
the story of the German children is as nothing in 
comparison with the changes which they have wrought 
in that of the French children. An interesting but 
highly colored and fanciful account is given in A 
Monacho Novi Monasterii Horiensis Interpolata.”® 
This gives the number of the crusading host as 30,- 
000. It says that there were many ribald men and 
evil individuals in this company, which is nevertheless 
referred to as an “expeditio infantium,” brought about 


miraculously. The chronicler says that they expected 
to cross the sea on dry ground and that with this 
end in view they marched to Marseilles. He adds 
with apparent amazement, that may well be justified, 
that only a “few from so great a multitude returned” 
when they found themselves unable to cross the sea. 
Then comes the story of how two merchants of Mar- 
seilles, Porcus and Ferreus, offered to transport the 
Crusaders to the Holy Land, without pay. Seven 
ships were accordingly fitted out, and the children 
and others embarked. Two of these ships were lost 
in a tempest near the island of San Pietro. (Here 
the chronicler adds as an ut dicitur that many years 
later Pope Gregory IX built the Eeclesia Novorum 
Innocentium on San Pietro in honor of these ‘“mar- 
tyred” Christians.) The remaining five ships did in- 
deed proceed to the Levant, but the Crusaders were 
not taken to the Christian port of Acre, whence they 
might go on to Jerusalem, but were sold as slaves 
by Porcus and Ferreus. It was for this purpose that 
the merchants had made the apparently magnanimous 
offer to take the Crusaders to their “land of heart's 
desire.” The narrator goes on to tell how the sultan 
of Egypt bought many of these unwitting victims, 
both children and ecclesiastics; how others were taken 
far into the Orient, and how eighteen of the children 
were executed at Bagdad for refusing to adopt the 
Mohammedan faith. ‘Then he adds the altogether 
unlikely detail that none of the children who were 
thus sold into slavery ever renounced their religion, 
but remained Christians until their death. That the 
tale may not be wanting in the element of poetic 
justice, he concludes with an account of the hanging 
of Porcus and Ferreus on the island of Sicily for 
later implication in another crime. 

It is indeed a far cry from the hare account of 
boys and other persons wandering about France, say- 
ing that they were “seeking God,’ and returning 
home either from the pressure of hunger or at the 
command of the king, to this romantic and tragic tale 
of the Neo-Innocents, inspired by a lofty ideal and 
betrayed through the villany of two unscrupulous 
merchants who put gold above the freedom, the hap- 
piness, and the lives of little children. Yet it is this 
colorful account, together with the story cf the splen- 
dor with which Stephen of Cloyes surrounded himself 
on the march to Marscilles,’® that one finds in al 
legedly reliable works. It is this account that is 
rather closely followed in the article on the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade in La Grande Encyclopédie." And 
it is this account, along with many other embellish- 
ments from equally fanciful chronicles, from rhymed 
tales, and from his own imagination and powers of 
picturesque verbosity, that George Zabriskie Gray 
has put into his book. The result of Mr. Gray's labor 
is a volume which is a delight to read, but which can 
have a very limited amount of historical value. Much 
of it, far from being written in the scientific historical 
manner, is written in the style of the familiar essay. 
Delightful and charming as this may be (and Mr. 
Gray has a pleasing style), and interesting as his 
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lengthy digressions are, the work cannot give much 
clarity or distinctness, in the mind of the reader, to 
the subject which he is supposed to be discussing. 

Gray, moreover, accepts and states as fact that 
there were two distinct and separate bands of Ger- 
man children that made their way into Italy. Both, 
it seems, were inspired by Nicholas, but only one 
crossed the Alps into Italy under his personal leader- 
ship. Munro points out that there is no basis for this 
in the sources and says that they probably all entered 
Italy in one body.’* ‘Thus, another chapter in Gray’s 
book, entitled, “The Army With the Unknown 
Leader,’ '’ can be retained only as a pleasant bit of 
legend. We must utterly discount also the long chap- 
ter, entitled, “Tidings From Beyond the Sea,’** in 
which he tells the story of how one of the betrayed 
Crusaders came back from the Levant after “eighteen 
long years’ and recounted to the persons who had 
waited in anxious suspense the tragic fate of the 
French children. ‘This is good narrative technique, 
but there is no reliable source for it. The story told 
by this returned wanderer is substantially that as 
given above in the 4d Monacho Novi Monasterii 
Horiensis Interpolata. Gray also gives an elaborate 
account of the founding, history, and subsequent aban 
donment of the Ecclesia Novorum Innocentium;*' 
while our chronicler refers to it only slightly, and 
then in its proper legendary character. 

If one seek a reason for the growth of this story, 
it is not, I think, hard to find. One of the contem- 
porary chronicles referred to above ** says distinctly 
that a number of the German children, after arriving 
in Italy, were sold to Saracens. It is easy to believe 
that such might readily be the case with unprotected 
children in the Italian commercial cities. Then it is 
not difficult to see that in later years the story of the 
German and French expeditions might become con- 
fused in the minds of the people, and from this con- 
fusion could arise the legend of the French children 
being betrayed and sold into slavery. 

That the medieval imagination did find a field for 
extensive work here is pointed out by Munro.** So 
elaborately was the original story modified and so 
confused did it become that the whole movement was 
frequently linked with the legend of the Pied Piper 
of Hamlin.** Another legend, according to Munro, 
attributed the movement to the machinations of the 
Old Man of the Mountain, head of the state of the 
Assassins, near the Christian principality of Antioch. 
This legend tells that he had sent an emissary to Eu 
rope to stir up the crusade because he thirsted for 
the blood of Christian children. 

In conclusion, let us endeavor to seek a genuine 
and plausible cause for this strange movement. It 
will be remembered that at the time of its occurrence 
Pope Innocent IIT had for many years been advocat- 
ing a crusade and using all his influence to bring one 
about.2® He had been deeply chagrined when the 
Fourth Crusade, 1204, had been diverted from its 
original purpose and had been directed against Con- 
stantinople, with the result that the Byzantine Empire 


was temporarily destroyed and the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople had been set up. His anger increased 
as the Crusaders failed to proceed later to Palestine 
and as they settled down to the enjoyment of the 
European provinces of the Empire. It was to wipe 
out the disgrace of this crusade and to repair the 
damaged prestige of Latin Christendom, as well as 
to bring relief to the hard-pressed Christian states 
of Syria and Palestine, that the pope was eager for 
a fresh crusade. With this end in view, popular 
preachers had been sent throughout Europe to arouse 
the people’s enthusiasm for the proposed enterprise. 
It is easy to understand how the sermons and the 
methods of these preachers, many of whom were re- 
turned pilgrims, would affect children of the more 
impressionable type. It is not difficult to realize that 
they might get the notion that God could use them 
for His purposes and that they might succeed where 
the mighty and the powerful had failed because of 
their greed and wickedness in fighting fellow-Chris- 
tians of the East. If such an idea once should start, 
it could spread to indefinite limits in the minds of 
children and of vagrant and uncertain classes who 
had not the faculty to reason. The idea would be- 
come an hysteria which would completely master 
them, an infectious hysteria that would spread with 
great rapidity. The phenomenon often occurs with 
older and wiser persons, and how much more forceful 
would it be among children! 


‘Chronicle contained in the Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica, Seriptores, volume XVII, page 172. 

*See D. C. Munro in American Historical Review, volume 
XIX: “The Children’s Crusade,” pages 516 ff. 

*'The chronicles are in agreement as to this. 

‘Exe Annalibus 8, Stephani Cadomensibus, M. G, SS., 
NXVI, 510, 

* Munro in A. H. R.,, Lc., 519, 

* Lbid. 

'M. G. SS., XVII, 836. 

* Lbid., 131. 

* Ibid., 84. 

Ibid., XVIII, 426, 

[bid., 450. 

“The mention of France here is, I think, rather signifi- 
cant. It may have been a confusion of the children men- 
tioned here with those of the actual French movement that 
led to the complicated legend of the sale of the French 
Crusaders to Saracens. I have discussed the possibilities 
of such confusion, from a somewhat different standpoint, 
further on in the paper. 

G. SS., XVII, 172. 

“ Ibid., XXTV, 398-399. 

Ibid., XIL1, 893-894. 

Munro in 4. H. R., XIX, 519-520, 

“See La Grande Encyclopédie, vol. X111, s. v., “Croisade 
des enfants,” page 454. 

* Munro in 4. H. R., XIX, 520. 

“Gray (The Children’s Crusade, New York, 1870) waxes 
quite sentimental about this mythical person, and regrets 
that his name is not known to history. 

” Gray, 167-211. 

Thid., 222-230, 

Chronicon Ebersheimense, M. G. SS., XVIII, 450. 

* Munro in 4. H. R., XIX, 523. 

Ibid. 

*See any account of Innocent III or of the medieval 
papacy. 
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A Russian Sidelight on the American 
Revolution 


BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR P. COLEMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The foremost Russian dramatist of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century was Denis Ivanovich Fon- 
vizin. His two most important comedies, T'he Briga- 
dier and The Adolescent, are still read and enjoyed. 
They give a humorous picture of the life of Old 
Russia. 

In the year 1777-78, Fonvizin journeyed to western 
' Europe to improve the health of his wife. From 
France he wrote back letters to his friends and asso- 
ciates which are quite as interesting, if not so volu- 
minous, as those of Turgeniev. His viewpoint on the 
American Revolution is worthy of especial attention. 

The defeat of Burgoyne on October 17, 1777, had 
so weakened the British cause that on December 24, 
1777 (January 4, 1778), Fonvizin wrote to Count 
Panin, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, as 
follows: 

“Montpelier, 24 Dec., 1777 (4 Jan., 1778). 

“The wretched success of the English against the 
Americans is without doubt already known to your 
highness. Last night there was a rumor, apparently 
verified from Paris, to the effect that Franklin has 
been recognized by the court as the accredited minister 
of the American republic. If this is true, war is 
apparently unavoidable; but we must await definite 
confirmation of this. In the meantime, all the Eng- 
lishmen have suddenly moved from here, and have 
hastened to depart. All that one may say for sure 
is that there is a strong mobilization in the ports 
here. ‘This is being done in such haste that in Toulon 
they are working on Sundays and holidays just like 
on ordinary days.” * 

A little more personal touch is afforded by a note 
to a member of his own family from Montpelier, De- 
cember 31, 1777 (January 11, 1778): 

“The French cannot bear the English here, and, 
although they are very courteous to them to their 
face, yet behind their back they berate and ridicule 
them. However, the English are all right. Having 
come to a foreign land because it is cold at home, 
they scorn the natives to their face and answer all 
their politeness with roughness. They speak French 
the most ridiculously of all. Their American affairs 
have reached such a pass and they are in such despair 
that possibly they will go out of America and declare 
war on France: for from of old every time that Eng- 
land has reached the bitter end, she has always had 
the presence of mind to declare, and the habit of 
declaring, war on France. This circumstance has 
caused the English who are here suddenly to pull up 
stakes and leave; and the French expect war in a 
short time and are arming their fleet to such a point 
that in Toulon they are working without cease on 
Sundays and holidays.” ? 

The usual conflicting currents of rumor with which 
any nation at war is flooded are shown by this ex- 
tract from a letter of Fonvizin to have existed in 
1778: 


“To Count Panin, 
“Montpelier, 15/25 Jan., 1778. 

“By the previous post 1 mentioned the rumor cur- 
rent here to the effect that the American representa- 
tive in Paris, Franklin, had been recognized as a 
minister. ‘This rumor seems to be false, and to have 
been caused by the fact that Franklin actually was, 
for unknown reasons, called to Versailles.” ° 

Then Fonvizin seems to have made no mention of 
American affairs for some two months. It was dur- 
ing this period, February 6, 1778, that Franklin suc- 
ceeded in getting signed a treaty of alliance and of 
amity and commerce. ‘These events are described as 
follows: 

“To Count Panin, 
“Paris, 20/30 March, 1778. 

“Being sure that your highness is informed from 
Petersburg as to political affairs here, 1 shall not 
rehearse the details of the situation; but in a general 
way, I have the honor to inform you, dear Sir, that 
the condition of affairs here in relation to England 
is so bad that war is certainly unavoidable. France 
made use for her arming of the time in which Eng- 
land was spending her strength in civil strife, and 
France, having prepared herself in this fashion, made 
a treaty with the Americans as though with an inde- 
pendent power. ‘This treaty was kept secret up to 
the time when the English had decided to send to 
the Americans their commissioners with conditions 
of peace such as it would be almost impossible for 
them not to accept. To counteract this reconciliation 
the court here ordered their ambassador in London 
to tell the English king about the signing of the 
treaty. They say that the king, having heard the 
disclosure from the ambassador, said exactly these 
words to him: ‘I presume that your superior has 
foreseen the consequences which will arise from this.’ 
With this he turned his back on the ambassador. Then 
the latter was given to understand that he should 
no longer attend court and a courier was immediately 
dispatched to the ambassador here, Lord Stormont, 
that he should leave Paris at once without an audi- 
ence. The ambassador to London from here was also 
recalled. In a word, war, although not formally de- 
clared, is hourly awaited. They say that Franklin, 
the American representative at the court here, is dur- 
ing these days being accredited the minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America. 

“I do not observe that the nearness of war has 
made any great impression here. The first day, when 
the English ambassador received the courier with the 
recall, all the town began to talk about war; on the 
second day, they spoke of it no more than they would 
of a new tragedy; on the third they spoke of a woman 
who poisoned herself from longing for her lover, then 
about the men-o’-war which are being held up by 
the English. In a word, one piece of news drowns 
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another, and a new song occupies the public as much 
as a new war. Here they are completely indifferent 
to everything except news. But every bit of news is 
scattered throughout the city with joy and constitutes 
the spiritual food of Paris.” * 

The last selection shows the well-known fact that 
at this period Franklin was the lion of French society: 

“To the family: 
“Paris, August, 1778. 

“They are so fond of me because of my love of 
literature that from an organization founded in this 
year under the name of le rendez-vous des gens des 
lettres, they sent an invitation to me, as well as to 


the famed Mr. Franklin, who lives here as minister 
from the United American Provinces. He is a famous 
English physicist.” ° 

The fact that Fonvizin called Benjamin Franklin 
a “famous English physicist” in August of 1778 shows 
how slow many Europeans were to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the American Revolution. 


*Sochineniya, D. I. Fonvizina, ed. 
Marx, S.-P. 1893, p. 286. 
Up. cit., p. 351. 
*Op. cit., p. 288. 
‘Op. cit., p. 290. 
*Up. cit., p. 362. 


Vvedensky, pub. 


The Dictionary of American Biography 


AN APPRECIATION BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. CARMAN 


Whether or not one is prepared to go the whele 
way in agreeing with Carlyle that history is made by 
the hero or the leader, and that his life furnishes the 
one infallible key to its mazes, it must be admitted that 
without frequent reference to biography, the pages of 
history lose much of their magic and meaning. No- 
where, perhaps, is the role of biography in giving new 
life to past events more important than in the teach- 
ing of history in the junior and senior high school. 

Adolescence, as psychologists from G. Stanley Hall 
to Otto Ranke have repeatedly reminded us, can best 
be understood as a process of personality-formation, 
in which the central thread is a search for ideals and 
standards which can be appropriated by the ado- 
lescent and made a part of his own thought and 
action. He is absorbed in personalities; he is engaged 
in “the quest for the hero.” He is enormously inter- 
ested—and interestable—in human beings and their 
successes and failures, in which he delights to find the 
similar well-springs of his own being. Through 
biography he is placed at the focus of events; what 
otherwise comes to him as an abstraction of economic, 
social, political, and geographic forces, becomes a 
human story capable of assimilation by his imagina- 
tion as well as his memory. The teacher who has 
grasped this fact has found an apperceptive basis that 
can be turned to rich advantage in the teaching of 
history. 

Unfortunately, even in this age of biography when 
writers are ransacking the past for neglected figures 
in their efforts to meet the demand for biography—a 
demand which has more than exceeded that for fic- 
tion, the artistic license of which many biographers 
have not scrupled to appropriate—the supply of 
biography of a type suitable for the high school pupil 
has been chiefly notable for its paucity. Although 
there are not many single volumes which might con- 
ceivably be turned to this fruitful purpose, the pur- 
chase of even these few hardly justifies an expendi- 
ture out of all proportion to their utility; each single 
volume is, of necessity, restricted in its usability by 
excessive length or emphasis and the circumscribed 
focus of the light which it throws upon the times in 
general. This lack of biographical material of a 


utilitarian nature has decidedly and definitely limited 
the history teacher—and especially the teacher of 
American history. 

This handicap hes been generally recognized in the 
educational world for some time. As long as fifty 
years ago, the scholars and educators of America de- 
plored the lack of a definite source which—like Eng- 
land's Dictionary of National Biography—should 
serve, in an eminently practical manner, America’s 
biographical needs for all time. As time passed, this 
group became increasingly larger; the subject was 
discussed wherever scholars, educators, and nation- 
ally minded people met. Discussion brought out the 
fact that in all parts of the country there were many 
societies and associations given to the publication of 
biographic material, but on account of lack of money 
they had precarious existences. During the course 
of the first two decades of this century a plan 
crystallized; the necessary funds were secured—over 
half a millon dollars for editorial work alone; the 
organization was carefully worked out; permanent 
editorial offices were opened in Washington in 1925, 
and in the fall of 1928 there appeared the first of 
twenty projected volumes of a Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, which when completed will include 
the life stories of 16,000 outstanding Americans. 

This work, for the use of the educational world, is 
a product of the educational world; it is being pub- 
lished through the combined efforts and under the 
joint auspices of the Learned Societies of America, 
of which the following societies are the constituents: 

American Philosophical Society 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
American Antiquarian Society 

American Oriental Society 

American Philological Association 
Archaeological Institute of America 
Modern Language Association of America 
American Historical Association 
American Economic Association 
American Philosophical Association 
American Political Science Association 
American Sociological Society 

Linguistic Society of America 

History of Science Society 

Medieval Academy of America 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
Bibliographical Society of America 
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It is a mark of distinction that the Dictionary of 
American Biography is being sponsored by these 
Learned Societies, which are able by traditions, aims, 
and achievements, and by their most complete repre- 
sentation in all fields of learning to establish this 
biographical compendium in an important and un- 
assailable position in the educational world. A 
further assurance of its scholarship is the personnel 
of its carefully selected staff. Professor Allen John- 
son, of Yale University, a widely and favorably 
known historical scholar and teacher of history, who 
had recently completed the admirable Chronicles of 
America, a fifty-volume work, was chosen as Editor- 
in-Chief, and Dumas Malone, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, as Associate Editor. From the 
inception of the enterprise, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
now of the Library of Congress, has been one of the 
most active and far-seeing supporters, and upon 
the formal organization was made Chairman of the 
Committee of Management. 

The Dictionary of American Biography interprets 
our national history in terms of the lives and careers 
of our leaders in government, war, religion, literature, 
art, science, industry, commerce, finance, sports—in 
fact, in all the departments that go to make up many- 
sided American life, culture, and activity. loreign- 
born persons who have identified themselves with any 
part of the present continental area, embracing 
Alaska, are included. The Dictionary, in other words, 
unfolds the whole American panorama, from candle- 
light to electricity, from ox-teams to tractors, from 
handcraft methods to organized mass production, 
from scattered warring colonies to a strong, central- 
ized Federal government. It paints this picture on a 
single canvas, not only by picking out as high-lights 
the men and women who have passed from the stage 
of action, but also by brushing in as a background, 
the lives of those thousands of individuals who con- 
tributed, if not conspicuously, at least significantly, to 
our national heritage. It is, in essence, the biography 
of the American people. 

Of all those to whom the publication of the Dic- 
tionary represents the fulfillment of a need that has 
been felt for over a generation, the pupils of our 
American high schools constitute a most important 
group which will be served by this definite collection 
of American biography. In the crisply written 
sketches contributed by scholars of recognized ability 
and standing, and supplemented by carefully pre- 
pared bibliographical statements, is biography of 
critical excellence covering the whole history of 
America, and covering it with such thoroughness that 
there is nothing of real significance that has hap- 
pened in America during four centuries which will 
not be illumined thereby. Obviously a work of such 
scope, and so microscopic in its searchingness, prof- 
fers riches that cannot be assayed by mathematical 
standards, and that far exceed any appraisal ex- 
pressed in terms of hard and fast programs of study. 
But the intelligent teacher and, one hastens to add, 


the intelligent pupil cannot fail to discover innumer- 
able occasions for turning this bullion into the coin of 
knowledge. And this minting will be facilitated by 
the treatment which Professor Johnson and his con- 
tributors have accorded the material. Long enough 
to present full length biographical portraits, and to 
include the incidents and details without which a 
biographical sketch becomes a mere synopsis, the 
sketches in the Dictionary are brief enough to meet 
the test which Poe imposed on his stories—read- 
ability at a single sitting. Almost uniformly written 
in a style that will appeal to the pupil of high school 
age, these sketches which vary in length from five 
hundred to three thousand words according to the 
importance of the subject, present the facts on the 
man, the topic, or the period under consideration and, 
in addition, possess an inherent quality of suggestion 
and inspiration for original or independent work, 

With a recent appearance of the fourth volume of 
this undertaking, there become available for study the 
lives of no less than 2,500 men and women who played 
significant parts in the pageant of the making of 
America. The enormity of the task of collecting, co- 
ordinating, and sifting the material which is scattered 
from coast to coast, of writing the biographical 
sketches, of checking and editing for complete accu- 
racy, of publishing the volumes, precludes the possi- 
bility of the appearance of more than three volumes 
in any given year. But what to the editorial staff 
must seem a misfortune, is to the educational world a 
boon, for the Dictionary, which in its entirety might 
assume the proportions of an impossibly large ac- 
quisition, becomes automatically a reasonably pur- 
chasable addition to any high school library. Through 
the alphabetical arrangement of names included, no 
one biography depends upon any other; each volume, 
while a unit, has within itself diversity, for it in- 
cludes the life stories of those who notably contributed 
at various periods of our national life, past and con- 
temporary. Thus the usefulness of the initial volumes 
is not impaired; the publication of succeeding ones 
serves but to increase the quantity, but not the quality 
of material available for immediate use. 

A biographical collection of 16,000 lives of 
America’s great offers unique opportunities to the 
teacher of history who realizes that any text should 
be called upon only to define the general course of 
the stream of history which, after all, flows in and 
through the diverse channels of individual lives. A 
study of a single tributary stream may indicate the 
direction of the main current; the study of many 
tributaries can point and clarify the whole stream. 
For such a teacher the Dictionary of American 
Biography is not an adjunct to the teaching of Ameri- 
can history; it is an integral part of the program, as 
is attested by the many history teachers who, with 
richly justified results, are already making use of this 
unique piece of collaborative scholarship—one of the 
most useful tools yet placed in the hands of the edu- 
cators of America. Every high school in the land 


should be equipped with it. 
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Are There Prime Factors in History? 


BY PROFESSOR WALTER PRESCOIT WEBB, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


An examination of the literature on history teach- 
ing reveals the fact that students are now devoting a 
great deal of attention to “the changing content of 
the social sciences.” Every five or ten years a com- 
mittee is appointed to reorganize history and its asso- 
ciated subjects. This reorganization is designed to 
affect the pupil, the content of the course, the prepa- 
ration of the teacher, and other items. But a very 
important phase of the subject is neglected; namely, 
the proper consideration of the substance and nature 
of history itself, the part that remains after all the 
reorganization, 

In the end we cannot escape—and ought not to 
ignore—what we have left; namely, a residuum of 
historical material that must be considered and ought 
to be mastered. I do not propose to consider here 
the superficialities which change under the magic of 
the reorganizers and curriculum makers. What I at- 
iempt is to penetrate the superficialities, to examine 
what is permanent, to discover some fundamental 
principles that will assist in assigning both the super- 
ficial and the permanent to their respective places. 

History in the absolute sense is not an ephemeral 
and changing thing, except that it is continually grow- 
ing by addition. History in the absolute cannot 
change, since it is merely what has been, the past 
tense of human society. In actuality, we have no 
history in the absolute; we do not know what hap- 
pened. What we have is a record of what happened. 
We have a description. It is this record and descrip- 
tion that we change and argue about. The thing it- 
self is unchanged and unchangeable, though the rec- 
ords may vary in a thousand ways. 

The above theoretical considerations may be of 
interest only to the academician. To the field work- 
ers, the high school teachers, and pupils, the record 
of history, the description itself, is to all intents and 
purposes fixed and unchanging. This record and 
description is encompassed in the text, and that is 
permanent, so far as the school life of the pupil is 
concerned. To him the text is history. Therefore, 
the core of the problem of teaching and of learning 
is bound up in the text and such supplemental props 
as may support it. 

If history, or the text, is a description, it must de- 
scribe something, since obviously it cannot describe 
everything. History must fasten on to some one 
thing, revolve around that thing, record its life and 
action. That thing becomes a specimen which must 
be examined as meticulously as the zoologist examines 
his specimen. If history is an analysis and deserip- 
tion of a specimen, then the query arises: What is 
the specimen? What is history concerned with? My 
answer would be that the state is the specimen which 
history analyses and describes. Vf this be true, then 
the prime factors, the fundamentals, should be found 
appertaining to the state, in its composition, in its 
aspects, in its activities. History is the biography of 


states, involving an analysis of the state's composition 
and a description of its activities. 

Analysis of the state shows that it is composed of 
three, or possibly four, factors, namely: 

1. Geography—a constant factor. 

2. Time—a constant factor of flux or change. 

3. People—a variable factor. 

4. The organization of the people for the purpose 

of government. 

The geographic factor is relatively constant. The 
story of any state begins with a fixing of this factor, 
which is ever present, forming the physical back- 
ground of history. ‘Time or chronology is also con- 
stant, its constancy consisting of eternal change, flux, 
flow of one thing after another. Incidentally, this 
time factor is the distinguishing characteristic of his- 
tory. When any subject begins to delve into time, 
it becomes historical. The time element belongs ex- 
clusively to history, though it shares its monopoly 
generously with all branches of knowledge. The 
third factor in the composition of the state is the peo- 
ple, that highly variable thing that gives the historian 
most concern. Though history is largely concerned 
with people moving through time, it is not concerned 
primarily, if at all, with individuals as such. The 
individual in a nation of 120 million gets scant con- 
sideration; none, in fact. History is concerned with 
groups, primarily with groups organized for the pur- 
pose of government. Since this organization for the 
purpose of government is essential to the formation 
of the state, it may be considered as the fourth factor 
in the state’s composition. 

By synthesis the state may be defined as a definite 
body of territory occupied by a group of people or- 
ganized for the purpose of government. The state 
is the unit of history. It is to history what the unit 
“one” is to arithmetic, the atom to chemistry, the cell 
to biology. From beginning to end history deals 
with this unit and with little else. 

History is concerned not only with the composition 
of the state, but with its aspects and activities. The 
state manifests itself in many aspects, as tribal, city, 
feudal, imperial, and national states. 

The activities of states, or states moving through 
time, are the primary concern of history, and give it 
its narrative character. The action of a state is two- 
fold: internal activity, or domestic affairs; and ex- 
ternal activity, or foreign affairs. Every part of nar- 
rative history is centered around one or the other. 
It is therefore pertinent to ask: How many kinds of 
domestic activities go on in a state? How many kinds 
of foreign activities? Because of the multiplicity of 
details and the complexity of relationships in history, 
one is likely to assume that the kinds of activities 
are innumerable. Not so. The number is surpris- 
ingly, delightfully few. I find six kinds of internal 
activities and three external, as follows: (1) govern- 
mental, (2) political, (3) economic, (4) social, (5) 
intellectual, under which would come education, art, 
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science, and literature, and (6) religious. These six 
categories take care of the larger domestic activities 
that go on within the state. Foreign affairs, or rela- 
tions between states, may be placed under three heads, 
as follows: (7) war, (8) diplomacy, and (9) com- 
merce and trade. 

Each of these nine subdivisions of history has be- 
come a special field with its own aims and methods. 
The relation of history to these fields is made clear 
by the diagram. That is to say, history in the proper 
sense is a general social science, which stands in an 
introductory relationship to all other social sciences. 
It is like a room with nine doors, each opening into 
a more specialized exhibit, as government, diplomacy, 
sociology, and so on. 

This diagram, this notion of history as the ante- 
room of the social sciences, as the room with nine 
doors, is suggestive of many things. 

The diagram suggests that history must be a simple 
subject with its nine departments. It is, on the con- 
trary, complicated and complex, first, because it par- 
takes of the nature and shares difficulties of the sub- 
jects to which it is introductory, and, second, because 
of the time element, which complicates history by con- 
stantly shifting the characters, changing the scenes, 
and altering every relationship. 

In the second place, the diagram suggests some- 
thing as to historical interpretation, or better, em- 
phasis. History is a room with nine doors, a circus 
with nine sideshows. Some of the historians like to 
go into one of the nine doors and some in another. 
Some of them have mistaken the sideshow for the 
main event. The historian is justified in putting the 
emphasis where he pleases, but he should realize that 
he is emphasizing. If he shuts himself up in one 
department, he becomes—well, no longer historian. 
The true historian—perhaps an ideal—must scan 
every exhibit objectively and in relation to the whole 
—survey all, see all, and know all. If he could do 
that, history would not have to be rewritten for every 
generation; it would not always be written in the 
interest of the ruling class. Historians would no 
longer swarm in schools or shoals from door to door 
as special interpreters. 

In the third place, out of this diagram and the 
above discussion, comes a suggestion to consider the 
purpose of history and of history teaching. On all 
sides we hear that history should be taught in such 
a way as to make good citizens. This is a beautiful 
generality, a charming hallucination of those who 
refuse to think a problem through. There is no such 
thing as making a good citizen. Good citizen is an 
abstraction. The kind of citizen we try to make is 
the particular kind that is, in our opinion, good. Some 
would make him a Baptist, others a Catholic, still 
others a Ku Klux of high percentage, others a Re- 
publican or a Democrat. Fvery ism and ology sub- 
scribes to the program of good citizenship——made 
according to its own prescription. 

History has but one function and purpose. It is 
designed to make good citizens only in so far as it 
makes them intelligent, understanding persons. His- 
tory is confined strictly to the past. It is the camp 


follower, at best, a rear guard of the army of man. 
It would be in position to lead only in case of a re- 
treat, in case time reversed itself and man started 
backward into the oblivious past from which he came. 
In that event, history could guide most excellently. 
History can prepare the citizen to meet the future 
with intelligent understanding of the past, but not 
with prescience. 

Finally, this diagram showing history as introdue- 
tory to nine special and more or less teclinical fields, 
suggests that it is a subject with a diverse and pe- 
culiar terminology. History draws on the technical 
terms of government, politics, economics, sociology, 
philosophy, theology, literature, war, diplomacy, and 
business. If history uses these terms as it must, it 
should use them as precisely as do the workers in the 
special fields to which the terms belong. Needless 
to say that pupils cannot understand a subject unless 
they comprehend the meaning of the terms in which 
it is discussed. In so far as these terms are drawn 
from more advanced and highly specialized fields, 
they are not understood by the pupil. If this be true, 
it follows that history and the historian must assume 
the responsibility for defining the terms, giving them 
their exact meaning. 

Does history meet this obligation? 
its technical terms? Jt does not. Do writers of text- 
books define technical terms? They do not. Do 
history teachers, realizing the omission, supply these 
definitions and concepts? Some do. But those who 
do are compelled to work almost alone, unaided by 
manuals, glossaries, or historical dictionaries. /1/is- 
tory is in the absurd position of presenting a difficult 
and complicated subject in a vaguely known and half- 
understood terminology. Pupils are studying a sub- 
ject in an unknown language without the aid of a 
vocabulary. 

History seems to be about the only subject claim 
ing to be scientific that does not recognize the neces 
sity of rearing its superstructure upon a terminology 
that is clearly defined and understood. Geometry 
defines angles, degrees, points, and lines; physics, 
matter and motion; chemistry, atom and electron; and 
biology, cell and tissue, with clarity. Economies, 
philosophy, psychology, and ethics labor unceasingly, 
though often less successfully, to the same end. Only 
history solves the problem by ignoring it. 

This neglect of its terminology arises, I think, 
from several causes. In the first place, history and 
the historian have been impressed with the fact that 
they had a story to tell. The exceptionally well- 
trained author understands the terms, and it has not 
occurred to him that they are not equally clear to 
others. In the second place, the language of history 
is almost—though not quite—that of every-day life. 
Most of the technical terms of history—-such as state, 
sovereignty, empire, and revolution—appear daily in 
the newspapers. They have suffered from over-use, 
have become blunted in their meaning. The vague 
familiarity has led to the assumption that their mean 
ing is known. In the third place, the age of the 
subject has bred in its devotees a complacency not 
felt by the teachers of other social sciences. History 
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began as a chronicle, and not until the nineteenth 
century did it claim a scientific character or develop 
a method. The historian has now made complicated 
and technical what once was a simple annal, without 
realizing just how abstruse he has become. 

Though in the preceding paragraphs I have spoken 
of the necessity of defining technical terms in history, 
I now wish to make it clear that mere definitions such 
as may be found in the dictionary will not do. What 
is needed is to develop concepts of fundamentals, a 
comprehensive understanding of the terms in all their 
varied historical uses, significations, and connotations. 
Before this task can be performed, the historians will 
have to select and agree upon the fundamental terms. 

Let us illustrate the general problem concretely. 
Suppose that a survey of a European history text 
reveals that twenty terms appear one hundred times 
each; that twenty terms appear fifty times; that ten 
terms appear twenty-five times. Would it not be 
both economical and sensible, and also perhaps peda- 
gogical, to learn the exact and precise meaning, the 
implication, and connotation of these terms? Let us 
take the word “constitution” as an example from the 
first group. Modern European history deals with at 
least fifty states or nations. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century practically every state had a constitu- 
tion, a definite written one. Would it not be an 
economy to work out with the class a definition, or a 
concept, of a constitution that would apply to the 


fifty states? Such a concept would illuminate an im- 
portant part of the history of fifty states. Another 
economy results from the fact that the development 
of an adequate concept of one term clarifies and illu- 
minates dependent or derivative terms. For example, 
if we have a clear and adequate notion of the term 
constitution, then we easily understand such depend- 
ents or compounds as constituent assembly and consti- 
tutional convention; that is, a constitution-making 
body. 

Another fact that makes close attention to termi- 
nology imperative is that the same term will have 
two or more meanings at the same time, or will mean 
one thing at one period and something else at an- 
other. A good example of such a term is “empire.” 
If I had permission to define but one word in his- 
tory, or develop a concept of one, leaving all else to 
chance, I should choose the word empire as the most 
important. In an early European history that is 
widely adopted, it appears at least 307 times. Seven- 
teen different empires are mentioned by name. 

Apparently the term has many meanings. Athens, 
a democracy, created an empire. England, outside 
the British Isles, has established an empire. Germany 
was an empire, though at first without foreign pos- 
sessions. There was an Athenian Empire, but never 
an emperor. And, in the later half of the nineteenth 
century, all strong nations, even democratic United 
States, became imperial. 
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This chart illustrates graphically the fundamental elements of history, the unit of history in the state, the 
activities of the state, and finally the relation of history to other subjects. 
to the right shows the subjects to which history is introductory. 
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In reality, the terms empire, or imperialism, have 
but two meanings: one, territorial; the other, govern 
mental. Territorially an empire is an area of large 
extent, inhabited by diverse races or nations, and 
ruled over by a common government. When the 
Egyptian kings extended their contro] beyond the 
limits of the Egyptian kingdom, they created an em- 
pire. When the Athenians extended their control 
over the Delian League they converted a confederacy 
into an empire ruled by a democracy. When the 
Romans extended their boundaries beyond Italy to 
Gaul, Spain, Africa, and Asia, they created an em- 
pire ruled over by a republic. Later Rome made her 
government conform to the facts, and proclaimed thie 
empire. From Rome we get the notion of imperial 
government. 

In the governmental sense, an empire is a country 
whose destiny is presided over, however arbitrarily 
or benignantly, by a superior power. However much 
of local government there may be, supreme power in 
some form comes from above or from without. It 
was this superior power, combined with local govern- 
ment, or overspreading it, that implied the overking- 
ship ofan emperor, a king over kings. 

To be sure, the dual meanings of the term empire, 
and of its derivatives, are inextricably mixed, a fact 
which makes a clear understanding of the precise 
meaning more necessary. The appearance of the 
term over three hundred times in one text emphasizes 
the necessity. 

History is full of terms almost as rich in meaning 
and as confusing in apparent application as the one 
just considered. Such are nationalism, democracy, 
constitution, and revolution. In the following para- 
graphs I shall attempt to define the last three and 
develop a concept of them. 

Constitution.—A constitution is a written document 
that does three things: 

a. It lays down or implies the principle upon which 
the government is to be conducted, whether a republic, 
a democracy, a limited monarchy, or some other con- 
trolled form. 

b. It provides for the creation and setting up of 
the machinery of government, the legislative, execu- 
tive, and the judiciary. 

ce. It provides, in a bill of rights, for the protection 
of the individual. This bill of rights does not pro- 
tect one individual from another, but it protects the 
individual from the state. 

d. In a federal government the constitution pro- 
vides for the relationship between the component 
states and the central government. 

This definition, which is sufficiently accurate for 
high school purposes, makes clear such related or 
dependent terms as “constituent assembly” or “con- 
stitutional convention”; that is, a body whose pur- 
pose is the making of a constitution. It makes easy 
also a definition of legislative assembly—by defini- 
tion a part of the machinery of government. A con- 
stituent assembly, or constitutional convention, is a 
creative body, comparable to an engineer who draws 


plans and specifications for an engine; in this case, 
the government; a legislative assembly is an opera- 
tive, like the engineer, who drives the engine down 
the track. Experience teaches me that there is no 
leaving these terms to the pupil. He will not see or 
make the distinction. 

Revolution.—The definition of revolution is built 
upon the definition of sovereignty, which is considered 
extremely hard to define. But there is a simple work- 
able definition. 

Sovereignty.—Sovereignty is supreme political 
power. In an absolutism sovereignty resides in and 
is exercised by the monarch. In a republic it rests 
in the people, and is exercised through agents. When 
in Europe sovereignty passed from king to parlia- 
ment or people, a revolution was effected. Therefore, 
a revolution is a shift or change in the location of 
sovereignty, involving often a change in the principle 
of government. The Glorious Revolution transferred 
sovereign power from king to parliament: the Ameri- 
can Revolution transferred it from England to 
America; the French Revolution transferred sovereign 
power from an absolute king eventually to the people. 

Let us now apply these three definitions or con- 
cepts to French history in the turbulent period be- 
tween 1789 and 1871. The application is made in 
the form of a chart which is here reproduced. The 
whole story of the evolution of the French government 
is set forth in terms of the three definitions. That is 
to say, the terms furnish a sort of formula or frame- 
work for dealing with any revolution. This formula 
shows where sovereignty resided before the revolu- 
tion, and after; it sets up a scheme for determining 
the nature of the machinery of government and the 
principle of the government. Not only will the 
formula apply to the revolutions in France, but it 
will apply to revolutions wherever they occur in his- 
tory. Such a formula, based on three fundamental 
concepts, if mastered and applied, effects the greatest 
economy and promotes understanding. 

There are many other historical terms which, if 
properly defined and developed, would serve to illu- 
minate the fields of history for both teachers and 
pupils. At present these terms are stumbling blocks 
set on a path that is already dark; they should be 
located, charted, and converted into light stations in 
the presence of which the pupils might exclaim, “Ah, 
here at least is something that I know!” 

This paper undertakes to point a moral to those 
who want to reorganize history and the social sci- 
ences. Is there not a place in the reorganization for 
a careful analysis of the material that remains after 
the reorganization is done? Should not some com- 
mittee undertake to compile the technical terms of 
history and develop the fundamental concepts which 
the terms suggest, of which they are symbols? The 
task will not be easy, but it is essential, and if prop- 
erly done would be of inestimable value to pupils, 
teachers, and textbook writers. The question which 
should guide the committee would be: “Are there 
prime factors in history?” 
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The Needs of College Students in History 


BY LUELLA COLE PRESSEY, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


I. Navrure or tHe INvVEsTIGATION 

This paper is the last of a series dealing with the 
needs of college students in (a) reading, (b) mathie- 
matics, (c) English composition, (d) language, and 
(e) history. The determination of the needs was ar- 
rived at by very complete analysis of the texts used 
in the sixteen courses at the Ohio State University, 
enrolling the largest number of freshmen. As this 
detailed analysis progressed, the elements found to 
be essential divided themselves quite naturally into 
the five sections above enumerated. It should be 
noted that the determination of what is essential is 
based upon objective data rather than upon opinion. 

In so far as the work in history was concerned the 
analysis was confined to four major problems. (1) 
What technical words are essential for an understand- 
ing of reading material in history? (2) What geo- 
graphical background is necessary? (3) What im- 
portant persons should be familiar to the freshman 
at entrance to college history? and (4) what, if any, 
are the vitally important dates? These last two 
questions involved merely American history. It 
should be noted that these are elements that should be 
known before college courses in history are attempted, 
since the texts assume that the student has the neces- 
sary vocabulary, knows where the places mentioned 
are, has at least met the outstanding Americans be- 
fore, and has some meaning for such dates as are 
so important that their significance is assumed as 
known. 

The remainder of the article will deal with the 
answers to the four questions just enumerated. 


II. Tue Essentiat VocasuLary 

In studying this question, three types of material 
were used —textbooks in history (both for high school 
and for college), textbooks in civics, and current 
periodicals. In analyzing the texts, a frequency 
count was made of all the words that could be con- 
sidered technical in three American histories. Similar 
frequency counts for ten civics texts were borrowed 
from the literature.’ In all, a total of approximately 
1,040,000 running words were examined in these two 
studies. A third series of counts was made by tabu- 
lating the frequency of historical words in such news- 
papers and periodicals as the New York Times, two 
local newspapers, the Chicago T'ribune, The Literary 
Digest, Foreign Affairs, Time, World’s Work, Review 
of Reviews, Forum, American Mercury, American Re- 
view, Current History, Readers Digest and Harper’s. 
The issues of these periodicals were selected so as 
to have both magazines and newspapers from every 
month of the last year and a half. In the case of 
the monthly periodicals, the first two pages of each 
article were analyzed. For the weekly publications 


the entire textual material was used. For the news- 
papers the count was based on the entire front page 
and the editorials; all told, 304,240 running words 
were examined in this study of newspapers and peri- 
odicals. The total number of words covered by all 
three types of subject-matter on which frequency 
counts were made was 1,344,240. 

The next step in this investigation was to assemble 
these three sets of results. The frequency of words 
from each source was tabulated separately, inasmuch 
as the three studies were made upon somewhiat dif- 
ferent bases, and it was impossible simply to add 
total frequency of each word from all three studies. 
The tabulations of total frequency of appearance and 
number of words found for these three pieces of 
research are given in the table below. 


Taste | 
_ Showing Total Frequencies for Words Appearing in (a) 
rhree History Texts, (b) Ten Civies Texts, and (c) Cur- 
rent Periodicals. 
Number of Words Showing Each Frequency 
Total Frequencies History Texts Civics Texts Periodicals 


2000 
1500-1999* l 6 
1000-1499 1 16 
900- 999 l 
800- 899 
700- 799 
600- 699 2 
500- 599 39 
450- 499 
400- 449 
350- 399 & 
300- 349 ri 43 
250- 299 2 
200- 249 11 56 3 
175- 199 10 l 
150- 174 6 3 
125- 149 4 6 
100- 124 4 115 7 
99 22 15 
60- 79 5 
50- 59 10 153 16 
40- 49 32 26 
30- 39 72 37 
25- 29 21 44 
20- 24 45 
15- 19 57 
10- 14 48 106 
s- 9 76 58 
6- 7 141 90 
4- 5 179 135 
2- § 200 212 
l 372 177 
Totals 1346 755 1,056 


* The size of the intervals had to be varied so as to keep 
the table within reasonable limits. 

+ This material is so presented that the figures above had 
to be inferred and are consequently only approximations. 
But it is likely that the actual distributions would not differ 
from that presented by a sufficient amount to be significant. 
The reason that no figures appear below the 10-14 interval 
is that words with such low frequencies were not included 
in the report. 
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As can be seen, a very large proportion of these 
technical terms occurred very few times. Thus, 968 
words in the textbook count (or 72 per cent.) oc- 
curred less than ten times in all three books taken 
together. ‘There are also 317 words in the civics list 
which occurred less than 50 times in all ten books 
(42 per cent.), and 672 words occurring less than 
ten times in the periodical counts (63 per cent.). 
There are only 46 words occurring 50 times or more 
per book in history and only 66 such words in civics. 
It is likely, then, that an essential list of words would 
not be so long as might be suggested by the total 
number of technical words counted. Although there 
were 3,157 words originally listed, there were only 
1,444 different words in all three counts. A master 
list was then made up, including these 1,444 words. 
This list included all the different words from all 
three studies. In composing the master list, the words 
were classified according to the nature of concepts 
they represented. ‘The scheme of classification and 
the number of words in each group is presented 


below : 
Tasie II 
Classification of Terms 

Legal Terms 190 
5. Sociological Terms 182 
6. Religious Terms 45 
7. Geographical Terms 80 
Military Terms 256 
9. General Historical Terms 34 

Grand Total of Different Words............. 1,444 


These 1,444 words were then submitted to three 
members of the History department’ for rating. 
They marked each word “fundamental,” “accessory, ' 
or “eliminate.”” When the lists were returned, the 
author then took the results from the three frequency 
counts and the “importance’’ ratings as given by the 
three professors, combined these sources of informa- 
tion and selected 292 words which seemed on the 
basis of both frequency and importance to be funda 
mental. In general, words were taken which oc- 
curred in all three frequency counts and in the high- 
est half of at least two of the three; these were 
words also that were rated as fundamental by all 
three professors. This investigation of technical 
vocabulary in history is by far the most exhaustive 
that has been made, and should be of value not only 
in this particular connection, but for use in elementary 
and high schools to make sure that children master 
the concepts of history as they proceed through the 
grades. 

The terms finally selected from each group are 
presented below: 
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Taste III 
The Essential Vocabulary* 
1. Governmental Terms. 
executive revenue assessment 
secretary domain authorities 
department referendum parliament 
session civil service representative 
dependency compact commonwealth 
republic grant confederacy 
province repeal imperialism 
diplomacy customs international 
independence tariff pan-American 
reciprocity resolution edict 
bill municipal amendment 
petition capitol document 
charter compromise appropriation 
administration inauguration currency 
minister nullify issue 
assembly duty allegiance 
legislature doctrine enact 
democracy dynasty legislation 
tyranny commission repudiate 
territory alliance restoration 
embassy powers policy 
ambassador congress domestic 
neutrality senate patriot 
constitution despotism reconstruction 
proclamation monarchy concession 
declaration federal negotiation 
treaty consul royalty 
adjourn supremacy protective 
official arbitration proposal 
cabinet articles interstate 
House dispatch states rights 
coinage statute abdicate 
conciliation decree initiative 
ratify annexation null and void 
coronation 


2. Political Terms. 


abolitionist 


platform caucus 
radical ballot partisan 
nominate deadlock primary 
ticket democrat republican 
poll federalist delegate 
patronage politics pl 
conservative lobbying suffrage 
socialist party spoils system 

3. Legal Terms 
judiciary smuggle conspiracy 
verdict outlaw rebellion 
fugitive injunction convict 
corrupt prosecute invalid 
treason illegal supreme court 
revolution insurrection unconstitutional 
jury sedition violation 
secession impeachment jurisdiction 
fraud testimony bribery 
graft rights 
4. Economic Terms. 

commerce union competition 
consumer exchange employee 
incorporate panic market 
profiteer stocks trust 
exploit commodity capital 
depreciation export inflation 


* In addition to these terms, students should be expected 


to know any historical words that are included in the first 
5,000 words of the Thorndike Word Book; these words 
have been omitted from this list because they were so easy 
and so frequently used that students would be sure to know 
them. Some of these omitted words are, however, technical 
--as president, governor, candidate, peace, ete. 
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. Economic Terms (continued). 


invest bond mortgage 
budget monopoly corporation 
consolidate strike import 
expenditure bankrupt output 
enterprise finance transaction 
industry speculation crisis 
rebate utilities 

. Sociological Terms. 
aristocracy census rural 
slavery civilization expansion 
nationality feudal institution 
homestead masses standard of living 
primitive exile privilege 
migration plantation middle class 
oppression emigration naturalize 
classes equality urban 
commons peasant immigration 
franchise alien emancipation 
pioneer community 

ji. Religious Terms. 
missionary martyr heresy 
Protestant sect inquisition 
intolerance papacy Quaker 
clergy creed persecution 
Catholic denomination 

. Geographical ‘Terms. 
prairie frontier agrarian 
irrigation reclamation resources 
tropics conservation navigation 
tillage 

. Military Terms. 
allies artillery indemnity 
aggression cruiser embargo 
belligerent invasion siege 
strategic recruits decisive 
draft mobilize occupation 
crusade blockade surrender 
impressment bombardment armistice 
militia campaign evacuation 
armament assault fortification 
munitions dreadnaught contraband 
offensive 

9, General Terms. 

decade epoch tradition 
medieval precedent current 
era period movement 
publicity 


Il. Tue Essenria, Geocrapuica, BackGrounp 

A second type of investigation (2) dealt with geo- 
graphical background. ‘This material has been the 
subject-matter of a Master's thesis * in Educational 
Psychology, and is quoted here. Frequency counts 
were made of the names of places occurring (a) in 
three American history texts of high school level and 
in one college text, and (b) in three European his- 
tories used in high school and one college text. These 
various counts were then combined for American his- 
tory and for European history separately. Table 
IV shows the actual frequency of the places men- 
tioned. 

A master list was then made up, containing all 
names occurring even once in any of the history 
books. These words were then classified according 
to their nature, as shown in Table V. 

This list was then studied carefully to see what 
appeared to be the essential geographical background 
in American history and in European history. Cer- 
tain places which were doubtless fundamental to his- 


tory had to be eliminated from any consideration of 
previous preparation for college work for the follow- 
ing reasons: In the first place, there were certain 
words, like “United States,” “Europe,” “England,” 
and so on, that were obviously too easy for college 
students. In the second place, there were certain 
words, especially in European history, that were 
names of districts or countries not on the present-day 
map—such terms as Dalmatia, Montenegro, the Papal 


Taste IV 
Showing Total Frequency of Geographical Places in (a) 
Four European Histories and (b) Four American Histories. 
Number of Places Showing Each Frequency 


Frequency European American 
1500-1999 l 
1000-1499 3 2 
500- 999 5 3 
499 0 
300- 399 2 4 
200- 299 7 Ss 
100- 199 15 24 
90- 99 3 3 
80- 89 7 3 
70- 79 2 4 
60- 69 2 7 
39 6 10 
45- 49 5 2 
44 14 3 
35- 39 be] 11 
30- 12 23 
25- 29 23 Il 
20- 24 24 11 
15- 19 40 95 
13- Is 23 
ll- 12 32 20 
9- 10 37 25 
8 28 12 
7 26 25 
6 37 
5 54 35 
4 75 60 
3 100 82 
2 186 146 
l 402 395 
‘Total 1,174 1,000 

Tanir V 

American European 
Cities 507 597 
Countries Si 144 
Districts 41 98 
States 47 36 
Islands 15 70 
Sounds, Gulfs, Bays, Straits 30 22 
Rivers 71 69 
Mountains 27 24 
Lakes and Falls Is 6 
Oceans It 21 
Isthmuses and Peninsulas 6 7 
Deserts 11 5 
Continents 6 6 
Battles 31 38 
Forts 25 2 
Forests 2 4 
Canals 5 3 
Capes 8 7 
Valleys 10 8 

Colleges 3 

Miscellaneous 6 5 
Total 1,000 1,172 
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States, the Palatinate, and so on. A third group of 
words was eliminated because each was connected 
with a single event, such as the battles of any par- 
ticular war, or the city in which a particular treaty 
was signed. If it is essential to learn these loca- 
tions, such learning should presumably be a part of 
the history course itself, and should not be expected 
of students at their entrance into the study even at 
the college level. The number of terms narrowed 
down finally to one hundred and sixteen in the Ameri- 
can and eighty-eight in European history. These 
terms selected are presented below: 


Tanre VI. 


For European History (continued) 


Taste VI 


Showing the Essential Geographical Background 


For American History 


Arkansas Jamestown Omaha 
Alleghenies Kansas Peru 

Albany Kentucky Pennsylvania 
Arizona labrador * Philadelphia 
Alabama Los Angeles Philippines 
Argentine Lake Superior Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Lake Erie Plymouth 
Belgium * Quebec Portugal * 
Chile Liberia * Potomac 
Caribbean Louisiana Prussia * 
Chesapeake Bay Louisville Porto Rico 
Connecticut Lake Champlain Providence 
Concord Montana Richmond 
Charleston Montreal Kio Grande 
California Manila Rocky Mountains 
Cuba Maine Rhode Island 
Colorado Maryland Santa Fe 
Denver Mexico Savannah 
Detroit Memphis Salem 
Delaware Massachusetts South Carolina 
Dist.of Columbia — Michigan San Francisco 
East Indies Minnesota South Dakota 
Florida Mississippi St. Lawrence 
Georgia Missouri St. Louis 
Guatemala Minneapolis ‘Tennessee 
Geneva * New England ‘Texas 


Gulf of Mexico 
Hudson River 


Havana New Orleans Utah 
Holland * New Hampshire Venezuela 
Hudson Bay New Mexico Vermont 
Hawaii Nevada Virginia 
The Hague * Nebraska Washington 
Illinois Nicaragua West Virginia 
lowa North Carolina Wisconsin 
Indiana North Dakota West Indies * 
Panama Ohio Wyoming 
Idaho Oklahoma 
Jamaica Oregon 

For European History 
Alexandria Czechoslovakia Netherlands 
Antwerp Denmark Nile 
Amsterdam Danube Norway 
Aegean Sea Dardanelles Peking 
Austria Delhi Persia 
Arabia Fast Indies Philippines 
Algeria Florence Petrograd (St. P.) 
Adriatic Ganges Poland 
Abyssinia Gibraltar Prussia 
Afghanistan Geneva Pyrenees 
Albania Greece Palestine 
Athens Genoa Rheims 
Bombay Holland Rhine 
Black Sea Hong Kong Roumania 


"Only approximate location is asked for terms that are 


starred. 


New Jersey 
New Haven 


Tripoli * 
Turkey * 


Baltic Sea Hamburg Siberia 
Bordeaux Hungary Suez 
Belgium Indo-China Switzerland 
Bulgaria Jugoslavia Sweden 
Budapest Jerusalem Sudan 
Bosphorus Korea Syria 
Bagdad Lisbon Sicily 
Balkans Morocco Tokio 
Cologne Moscow Tripoli 
Calcutta Marseilles Turkey 
Cairo Madrid Transvaal 
Constantinople Manchuria Venice 
Crimea Naples Versailles 
Calais North Sea Vienna 
Congo New Zealand Vladivostock 
Warsaw 


IV. Tue Essentia, Dramatis Personar 

A third (3) general matter of preparation was next 
investigated. A count was made in five high school 
textbooks in American History of the individuals 
whose names appeared therein. The total number of 
times each name occurred is presented in the table 
below. It will be noticed that relatively few indi- 
viduals appeared with a very high degree of fre- 
quency. Only 62 persons had a frequency of 10 times 
or more per text. 

Taste VIL 
Showing Total Frequency of Individuals in Five 
History Texts 


Number of Names 
Frequency Showing Each Frequency 


500-599 1 
450-499 1 
400- 49 2 
350- 99 1 
300- 49 0 
250- 99 2 
200- 49 3 
175- 99 4 
150- 74 7 
125- 49 4 
100- 24 5 
90- 99 5 
80- 89 3 
70- 79 + 
60- 69 4 
50- 59 16 
40- 49 15 
30- 39 29 
25- 279 16 
20- 24 35 
15- 19 47 
10- 14 96 
9 140 
l- 4 449 


A master list was then made, including all the 
names of individuals that appeared in any one of the 
five American histories. Of the 889 occurrences of 
names in the texts, there were only 311 different 
names. This list was submitted to the same three 
members of the History Department, who rated each 
individual as “Fundamental,” “Accessory,” or 
“Eliminate.” From the frequency counts and from 
these ratings on importance a list of 62 individuals 
about whom the students should know at entrance was 
made. This list is presented below: 
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Taniz VIII 


John Adams Franklin A. Lincoln 
Samuel Adams H. Ford kK. E. Lee 
John Q. Adams U.S. Grant La Follette 
C, A. Arthur Gartield Magellan 
Burgoyne H. Greeley Madison 

A. Burr George III J. Marshall 
John Brown W.L. Garrison Monroe 

W. J. Bryan 5. Houston McKinley 
Blaine W.H. Harrison Napoleon 
Columbus Hamilton Th. Paine 
Cortez Howe Penn 
Cornwallis Mare Hanna Roosevelt 
J.R. Clark John Hay Dred Scott 
Cla J.J. Hill W. T. Sherman 
Calhoun C. E. Hughes Z. Taylor 
Cleveland J.P. Morgan Taft 
Coolidge Hoover Van Buren 
Carnegie A. Jackson Washington 
J. Davis Jefferson Webster 
Douglas Jay W. Wilson 
KE. V. Debs Andrew Johnson 


V. Tue Essentiat Dares 


The last question to be considered (4) was the 
matter of dates in history. ‘This problem was studied 
very exhaustively by a graduate student * as a part 
of his doctor’s thesis (1928). He concluded his study 
(which extended over two years and involved con- 
sideration of many texts) with a list of 12 dates 
which seemed of fundamental importance in American 
history. ‘The final selection was based on frequency 
counts, opinions of experts in history, reactions of 
students, etc. These 12 dates appear in the list 


below: 
1492 1775 1812 1861-65 
1607 1787 1823 1898 
1620 1803 1850 1914-158 


It would seem that a high school graduate, who 
had had American history on and off from the fourth 
through the twelfth grade, should have become fa 
miliar with the significance of at least a dozen im 
portant dates in the history of his country. 


VI. Tue SiaNivicaNnce or tHe Asove Finpinas 

The writer would like to point out three considera- 
tions in regard to this work of analyzing history into 
specific details. 

(1) Students are often somewhat overwhelmed by 
the multiplicity of detail in history. So many places, 
people, and dates are mentioned that the whole thing 
gets out of control. As a result, students often come 
to feel that only those with a “fly-paper” memory 
can make any headway in this subject. It is not 
always easy to differentiate between the essential and 
the non-essential in the average textbook in history. 
One possible outcome of this research and others of 
similar character may be the focusing of attention of 
both teacher and pupil upon the essentials in the four 
matters above discussed. It is not assumed that 
knowledge of the basic vocabulary, geographical 
background, important people, and dates will insure 
a complete understanding of history, but it is quite 
probable that lack of such information would be a 
serious handicap and its possession a very great ad- 
vantage. It should be noted that, as far as college 
textbooks are concerned, these items are assumed as 


known because they are not explained. ‘Ile text does 
not tell, for instance, what “reciprocity”? means, nor 
where the Balkans are, nor does it introduce “Henry 
Clay” as a totally new individual, and it may refer 
quite casually to “the events of 1775,’ assuming a 
connotation for the date. 

(2) Some teachers may feel that this concentration 
upon specific elements is quite unfortunate, inasmuch 
as they prefer to regard the outcome of history as 
the ability to “think historically.’ The writer is quite 
in sympathy with this objective, but she feels certain 
that students are more likely to “think’’ if they have 
the necessary facts with which to do this thinking. 
And it is entirely certain that students who do not 
even know the meaning of the words are not going to 
have anything to think with. In general, also, it 
seems to be true that those who know many specific 
facts think better than those that know few. In the 
present instance, it is the preparation for work in 
history that is being considered, not the outcomes of 
history teaching. The tests based * on such analyses 
as these just presented would be “pre-tests’’——to be 
given before teaching in college history is begun 
whose object is to discover what relevant informa- 
tion the students have to start with. If the college 
teacher of history could be assured of a mastery of 
these essentials, he could certainly proceed much more 
rapidly toward the desired outcomes of his course. 

(3) As in other subjects, there is a need for articu- 
lation between the high school and the college in the 
field of history. Under present conditions a student 
who has been well taught in twelfth-grade American 
liistory may have to repeat practically the same work 
in his college class, whereas a student who has been 
poorly taught may find himself in a course far be- 
yond his capacities. And one of the reasons why 
high school and college teachers have trouble in 
discussing their relation to each other is that there 
seems to be much that is purely subjective. If only 
a few of the elements which make for success in his- 
tory can be located and objectified, so that discussion 
of articulation has something definite to center about, 
there is more chance of reaching an understanding. 
In the writer's opinion, any research such as is ex- 
ampled above may serve its greatest usefulness in 
preparing a way for true adjustment between work 
at different levels by demonstrating what is needed 
at any given level. With the needs thus laid before 
them, teachers may proceed either to make the needs 
less or the preparation more, so that the student may 
not be required to stretch a possibly inadequate prepa- 
ration so it will meet possibly unreasonable needs. 
The writer is quite certain that a smooth articulation 
is likely to be made in proportion as the basis for 
this articulation may be made objective. 


SumMary 
This paper is the fifth in a series which presents 
the results of an extensive analysis into the needs of 
college freshmen in reading, mathematics, English 
composition, language, and history. 
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(2) The paper presents analyses of (a) the essen- 
tial vocabulary, (b) the essential geographical back- 
ground, (c) the essential persons, and (d) the essen- 
tial dates, for American history (with some slight 
reference to European history ). 

(3) The essential vocabulary was derived by 
analysis of texts in history and civics and periodicals. 
A total of 1,344,240 running words was considered ; 
a total of 1,444 concepts were found. Of these 1,444, 
only 292 seem to be essential. 

(4) A similar analysis of geographical background 
yields a list of 116 essentials in American history and 
88 in European. 

(5) Similar studies of frequency and importance 
show 62 vitally important individuals. 

(6) There appear to be—on the basis of exhaus- 
tive study——-12 really vital dates in American history. 


(7) It is suggested that such investigations may 
help (a) in bringing about a better understanding 
of what is important amid the multiplicity of detail 
in history and (b) in providing a basis for objective 
consideration of articulation between courses in high 
school and college. 

‘See Stephenson, O. W., “The Special Vocabulary of 
Civics,” Journal of Educational Research, XVII, 297-304, 
November, 1928. 

*The writer wishes to express her indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Carl Wittke, Professor’ Arthur Noyes, and Profes- 
sor Eugene Roseboom, of the History Department of Ohio 
State, for their co-operation and their willingness to carry 
on the tiresome job of rating words. 

* By Rosalia Fischer. 

*Charles A. Clucas. 

* An early form of a test based on this research is already 
in existence, but needs revision and expansion before being 


used generally. A further article may deal with the nature 
and value of this test. 


Agricultural Relief in Current 
Events Classes 


BY VIOLA ADAMS, RANKIN SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


With the arrival of the new conception of educa- 
tion as a socializing process, current events will be 
important items in every school. The current prob- 
lems of today are outgrowths of life activities of 
yesterday; if we are to understand them, they must 
be studied in the light of the doings of the people of 
the past, for in such activities current issues take 
root. Surely life experiences of our own times 
should occupy primary positions on a school program. 
This does not indicate that a new study should be 
added to an already overcrowded curriculum, or an 
old one displaced. It only signifies that subject- 
matter would be presented by the method of the 
learner rather than by that of the instructor. 

Young people live in the present. They are 
seldom interested in memoirs or reminiscences, nor 
do they care to think of what may happen to them in 
the future. This trait of theirs has been troublesome 
to parents and to teachers who have wanted children 
to digest what they wanted them to have, in any way 
that they wanted it presented. Now, however, it is 
quite clear that the center of education is shifting 
from subject-matter to children; that some of the 
things they care for and take pleasure in, are going 
to be considered. 

John Dewey would give “American education a 
practical content along with scientific and industrial 
lines”; he would reveal to the scholar, social con- 
ditions of modern society by connecting the school 
with real present-day social experiences. It seems 
as if current events may be a natural approach by 
which children can be brought into close touch with 
group activities of their own kind and day. 


Present-pay Mrruops Nor Grerring THE 
Best 


Current events have never been classified as sub- 
ject-matter; the teaching of them in any one course 
has meant an overlapping and encroachment upon 
various other subjects, repeating to the point of dis- 
interestedness and dullness. On the other hand, 
those things that are left for everybody to do, no one 
does well. 

But the fact that the nature of the subject-matter 
of current events is such that it “‘defies’’ classification, 
makes necessary the use of it in teaching units. 
Morrison says, “A test of a pedagogical unit is a 
comprehensive, significant aspect of environment or 
an organized science, capable of being understood 
rather than capable of being remembered”; in other 
words, the lesson learning and the hearing theory 
with their application to ground to be covered, and 
passing grades are abandoned for the developing 
process of a unit. A good unit may consist of closely 
related lessons in history, civics, oral and written 
composition, and general information. A_ current 
event may be a central idea which will bring into 
existence the required subject-matter; divisions and 
subdivisions of material may be organized around it. 


Aims or Teacuinea Current Events in Units 

Current problems, if taught successfully, should 
give children such knowledge as would best fit them 
to enter into the social life of their group; they should 
advance the personal interests of the children and 
incidentally contribute to the improvement of society ; 
they should teach the use of periodicals, how to dis- 
tinguish between the truth and prevarication, sensa- 
tional and the sane, the worth while, and the trashy, 
service for the many and the few. 
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Pusiic OPINION 


Public opinion in the United States is molded to a 
great extent by what is found in newspapers and 
magazines. People’s attitudes and actions are in- 
fluenced by what they read during their rest periods. 
Therefore, children should learn to know the purpose 
of the editorial policy of the paper with which they 
live a great deal of the time. 


One Experience Some Evivence or 
Goop Resu ts 

During the winter of 1928-1929, the writer was 
given an eighth grade class in English. The students 
saw no need for the study of grammar and compo- 
sition; they were quite sure that they would never 
have an opportunity for the use of that “tomfoolery”’ 
(as expressed in the words of the parents). They 
had my sympathy, for I, too, had doubts of their 
need of much that was expected of them. Neverthe- 
less I was there to teach them and it was up to me to 
change their attitudes toward the things that the 
school system wanted them to learn by use of the 
best material and methods | could find. 

Several in the class sold newspapers; others, maga- 
zines. A class meeting was held, at which we dis- 
cussed our findings in the copies of the newspapers 
which the children brought with them and those on 
the reading table, World News, Current Literature, 
Current Events, Popular Science, Nature Magazine, 
Current Topics, and the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. We classified our findings under the following 
heads: editorials, news items, news stories, cartoons, 
and anecdotes. After the form arrangement, there 
came the content classification which we found 
under the heads of local, state, national, or inter- 
national news dealing with industrial, social, educa- 
tional, political or governmental, and religious prob- 
lems. 

The next step was to find out what these publica- 
tions dealt with predominantly. The three leading 
subjects were the “World Court,” dealing with Ger- 
man war debts, ‘the Mexican trouble and the Seven- 
tieth Congress,’ and “The Special Session of the 
Seventy-first Congress.” For special attention the 
children selected the “Calling of the Special Session 
of Congress” by President Hoover, of which a good 
account was given in Current Events of April 15, 
1929. The first study-period was spent in getting 
information in regard to the calling of the special 
congresses, as to why and how, and investigation of 
the problems of the present Congress in particular. 

When the children learned the problem of the then- 
convening special Congress was to be Farm Relief, 
they were somewhat skeptical as to the necessity of 
its calling. They were consumers of farm products, 
and in their opinion, the farmer was getting pretty 
high prices for his produce; that he needed no more 
consideration at this time than other workingmen. . 

However, with the teacher's guidance, they de- 
cided that they needed to study farm conditions be- 
fore they could have grounds upon which to base 
their assumptions; that it would be best to defer 


judgment for a while at least. Several of the chil- 
dren had learned that the problem of Farm Relief 
had been a political issue in the fall presidential 
campaign of 1928, and that political pledges had been 
given to make an attempt, at least, to formulate a 
régime whereby the agricultural class might be bene- 
fited. Naturally there arose the question: “From 
whence come political issues and why do they come?” 

Problem: ‘To find out the reason for the arising of 
the Political Issue—Farm Relief. 

During a field trip to the county agent's office, the 
agent, who had been told of our quest, referred us to 
a serial story then running in Farm and Fireside 
Magazine with the title, “Farming in the Ages,” by 
Clifford V. Gregory, Editor, 1230 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago. It was a very comprehensive story, 
beginning with farm life in the colonial period and 
ending with the present-day conditions on the farm, 
told in simple, clear, interesting language. But we 
thought it best to verify this story of the evolution of 
agriculture by comparison with subject-matter in 
standard texts and other books. In this historical 
study of farm problems, the pupils traced the 
development of farm machinery, scientific farming, 
and political principles which had received the sup- 
port of men on the farm. They noted that the United 
States had changed from a _ predominantly agri- 
cultural nation to one in which manufacturing leads; 
that the majority of the people had become con- 
sumers rather than producers of food products and 
raw materials; that in order to feed the increasing 
consuming population, the farmer must produce more; 
that with the increased need of a greater farm pro- 
duction, there came the need of scientific agriculture 
and new inventions of farm machinery. ‘Transporta- 
tion and marketing received their share of attention 
in their relation to prices paid for farm products, 
also the tenancy system and its evil results. 

The children were led to see that the farmer had 
been independent in the earlier period of the history 
of the United States, but as the years went by, he 
became interdependent. 

This changing of individual existence to the need 
of a life of group co-operation brought about rural 
community organization in the same manner as in 
other occupations, such as mining, carpentering, 
printing, ete. With organization there came political 
activity. 

It was at this stage in the development of the unit, 
that the children began to see the workings of cause 
and effect. Their own fathers were members of labor 
unions. This fact gave them an insight into the uses 
of co-operative activity among farmers. When they 
realized that the results of application of modern 
methods had brought about a surplus of farm prod- 
ucts, they readily understood why there were such 
organizations as the Co-operative Fruit Producers’ 
Association, the Farm Bureau, Dairy Associations, 
Farmers’ Purchasing Associations, Co-operative Pool- 
ing, ete. They also knew the base of the Farm Relief 
problem as a political issue in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1928. 
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SocitAtizep Crass Activiry OurLinep 

I. The Calling of the Special Session of Congress 

by President Hoover. 

1. Authorization by the Constitution. 

2. Other special sessions and reasons for calling. 

3. Organization of the Congress. 

References: Current Events of April 15, 
1929; daily newspapers and _ periodicals, 
United States Constitution, and Dr. Knowl- 
ton’s, “Illustrated Current Events and Edi- 
torials.” 
II. Farm Relief as the Problem of Congress. 

A. A recall and observational study of farm 
problems in the home community by teacher 
and pupils in an Open Forum discussion, led 
by the teacher, in the background, to cover 
the following points: 

1. Farm products, prices, and cost of pro- 
duction. 

2. Farm owners and tenancy. 

3. Education and social life among farmers 
of today. 

t. Farm organizations and the part they are 
taking in politics. 

Note: During the discussion, points 
arose upon which more knowledge was 
needed, which gave motivation for field 
work, which included the Agricultural 
Agent's office, the School Superintendent's 
office, a Milk Distributors’ and Dairy 
Association Meeting. 

We would have liked to have visited a worn-out 
farm upon which crude machinery was found, also a 
modern-equipped one, but that was impossible, in- 
stead of which we used the Keystone Views and some 
illustrated magazines of Seabrook Farms, New 
Jersey, the largest truck and fruit farm east of the 
Mississippi River, where 5,000 acres are cultivated 
by large scale production; Nipona Mesa, a large farm 
in Santa Maria, California; a giant ‘““weeder” used on 
the farm of Phillip Brothers, State of Washington, 
ete. After securing a knowledge of present-day farm 
conditions, we read in order to find out if other states 
in the United States had similar conditions. We 
wished to be able to make some generalizations. The 
agricultural agent furnished us from his reading 
table, with the following magazines: Farm Life, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Prairie Farmer, Rural Life at 
the Crossroads, and the Bureau Farmer. 

The children and teacher worked together to pro- 
duce an outline which would help to organize the 
material collected, so that it would be a guide to the 
selection of geographical and _ historical subject- 
matter necessary to an understanding of the Farm 


Relief problem. 


Tue Crass Consrreerep 
I. Colonial Industry. 
A. Agriculture. 
B. Manufacturing. 
C. Trade. 
Transportation. 


Il. 


III. 


Vv 


VI. 


VII. 


E. Education and Government. 
References: Standard texts; Farming 
Thro’ the Ages,” by Clifford V. Gregory ; 
“Keystone Views’; pictorial illustrations 
and dramatization in the form of pageant 
or pantomime. 
Growth of the West and Southwest, East of 
the Mississippi. 
A. Westward Migration, 
B. Industrial Development. 

1. Agriculture. 

a. Invention of the cotton-gin; Effects 
on Society. 

2. Manufacturing. 

a. Effect of manufacturing on Society. 

References: The Story of Agriculture 
in the United States, by Sanford; [History 
of America, by Beard and Bagley; The 
United States History, by Mace and Bo- 
gardus. 

Western Emigration. 

A. Large tracts of land. 

B. Lack of labor. 

C. Invention of machinery and its influence. 
1. Invention of the reaper, by McCor- 

mick, and its influence. 

D. Manufacturing and the Growth of Towns 
in the East. 
1. Social Changes. 

FE. Transportation, navigation and railroads. 

References: Community Life and Civic 
Problems, by Hill; United States History, 
by Woodburn and Moran. 


. Agricultural Expansion—1867. 


A. The Extension of the Grain-growing Area. 
B. Transportation Problems. 
C. The Homesteader and Western Social Life. 
D. Growth of Corporations and Labor Unions. 
FE. 1867-73--The Granger Movement. 

1. Purpose. 

2. Effects, 


. Farmers’ Alliance and People’s Party—cause 


and results. 

United States changes to an industrial nation. 

A. A new class of workers. 

B. Workers became machine workers with the 
coming of the factory. 

Nore: Make diagrams showing propor- 
tion of wage-earners to total population, 
also graph of people working for wages 
covering certain periods. 

Reference: JVorld Almanac. 

Further improvement of farm machinery and 
scientific farming necessary to feed the huge 
population. 

A. Need recognized by State and National 

Government, 

1. Agencies to help farmers: Department 
of Agriculture, agricultural colleges, 
experimental stations, and teaching of 
agriculture in the public schools. 

2. Farming becomes a profession. 
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VIII. Supply of Farm Productions Greater than 
Demand. 
A. Forming of Farm Organizations. 
B. Demand for Legislation analogous to that 
of other industries. 
C. The Special Session of Congress. 
Reference: R. W. Kelsey, Farm Relief 
(McKinley Publishing Co.). 


Bur Wuart Asovur ENGtisu? 


“Only when language is used in expression of ideas 
whose origin is in some field of thought do they be- 
come charged with thought,” says S. C. Parker in his 
Exercises for Methods of Teaching in the High 
School. H.W. Nutt expressed the uses we found for 
English in the process of the development of the 
unit, when he says, “The most fundamental function 
of language is to furnish the learner with an adequate 
tool with which to symbolize and organize his in- 
creasing range of experience. That is to say, the 
most vital function of English is to expand the 
adolescent’s unit of concept thinking both from the 
standpoint of interpretation and from the standpoint 
of expression.” 

We had many occasions for oral and written com- 
position work as illustrated in the different forms 
found in the periodicals and books read. The expla- 
nation of the cartoon in its social and political sym- 
bolic use furnishes a good opportunity for oral and 
written expression. We found the cartoons in 
Hoard’s Dairyman the best for the above use. 
Several of the children made very good attempts to 
express their own thouglits in cartoon. Letters were 
written to the National Department of Agriculture 
for pamphlets of information, also to Purdue Col- 
lege. Letters of thanks were written to the Agri- 
cultural Agent and to the Director of the Dairy 
Association, both of whom contributed 
material, 


reading 


The children acted instead of listening; they be- 
came acquainted with social institutions and indus- 
trial problems of their own day by studying them in 
their relations to the past, and portrayed evidence of 
constructive interest and activity that would reach 
out in the future, which proved to be true this 
September of 1929. 


Work or Last Year Carryinc Over 


During the summer of 1929 the Federal Farm 
Board was formed. Directly after school began, we 


received Dr. Knowlton’s “Illustrated Current 
Events,” which visualized the important national 
activities of the summer vacation, and which the 


children understood thoroughly and were eager to 
talk about and continue in their reading. ‘Their 
school paper, “Current Events,” as well as the daily 
newspapers, report each new activity of “The Farm 
Board,” which a number of the children see and 
bring forward for class discussion. They now read 
meanings in the current events that refer to farm 
problems, by the recall of their own past experiences. 
They have a much better understanding of the life of 
farm people, and know what their welfare means to 
their own life, and to the life of people in the United 
States in general. 

We people of today, and those who are to do the 
work of carrying on in the future, need a broad under- 
standing and a deep sympathy in order to live har- 
moniously with people “in all walks of life” 
with all races of men. 

By giving youth an insight into the problems of 
their own times that involve living together principles, 
we give them power to cope with social obstacles in 
the way of progress, which is the only system of 
education upon which a democratic government can 
successfully function. 


and 


The Motivation of Current Events in 
Connection with American History 


BY ESTHER J. KING, WILLIAM HORLICK HIGH SCHOOL, RACINE, WIS. 


Among the many problems connected with the 
teaching of current history in conjunction with the 
regular course in history, two are commonly stressed 
by teachers. First, which of the many events hap- 
pening almost simultaneously shall one teach? In the 
second place, how can the pupils get the proper 
background to read present-day news intelligently? 
If one stops to analyze the purpose of teaching cur- 
rent events, perhaps an answer to these questions can 
be found. Two of the- main objectives in teaching 
current events are the training of the pupils in in- 
telligent reading of current history and the attain- 
ment of historical perspective on the part of the 
pupils. With these objectives in mind, the teaching 
of current events can be motivated, so that current 
events will be correlated with the regular course in 


history, thus 
perspective, 
Last year an attempt was made to correlate some 
of the events of the year with the big units in 
American history. For the first unit, the age of dis- 
covery and exploration, it was found that the spirit of 
the Renaissance which actuated men like Columbus 
and others to explore and do research work and 
invent new devices is just as vital today as it was in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
For the second unit, the revolt of England's and 
Spain's colonies, it was not difficult to find instances 
of revolt with home rule as the goal for which the 
subject peoples were striving. With the unit on the 
problem of forming and launching a new government 
it was possible to correlate experiments in government 


giving the pupils background and 
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like those in Russia and Italy. For the fourth unit, 
the rise of nationalism, there were many examples in 
present-day history, especially among minorities. 
For the fifth unit, the struggle between nationalism 
and sectionalism, the fight over tariff in the present 
Congress was available for illustration. For the nnit 
on big business the good and evils of industrialism 
formed the basis for a debate. For the last unit, the 
foreign policy of the United States, the present trend 
toward world peace offered a rich field for study. 
The course resolved itself into the following out 


line: 
I. The spirit of the Renaissance. 
A. Adventure. 

1. Lindbergh's exploration of Indian pueblos and 
the lost cities of the Mayas—newspapers. 

2. Halliburton in Mexico, Panama, and Yucatan 
Ladies’ Home Journal, April, May, July, 1929. 

3. Byrd expedition—newspapers and radio. 

4. The trip of the Graf Zeppelin—newspapers. 


5. Visit of the Russian fliers to the U. S.—news- 
papers. 
B. Research and inventions. 
1. Edison celebration—newspapers and Edison 


pamphlets. 
2. Madame Curie’s visit to the United States— 
newspapers. 
Il. Desire for home rule. 

A. Revolt in India—Current History, February, 1929; 
newspapers, 

B. Scottish desire for home 
December, 1929. 

C. Philippines—Foreign Affairs, April, 1929. 

Il. Experiments with a new government. 

A. Communism in Russia—Weekly News Review, No- 
vember 4, 1929; Current History, February and 
October, 1929; Literary Digest, November 30, 
1929; Atlantic Monthly, October, 1929. 

B. Fascism in Italy- Literary Digest, October 19, 
1929; Current History, July and December, 1929. 

IV. Rise of nationalism. 
A. India—Current History, February, 1929. 


rule Current History, 


B. Hungary—Current History, June, 1929. 

V. Nationalism versus sectionalism. 

A. Tariff in present Congress—Literary Digest, Octo- 
ber 5. 

B. Inland waterways. 

VI. Big business. 

A. Textile Industry in the South—Current History, 
June, 1929; Literary Digest, October 26 and No- 
vember 29, 1929, 

Bb. A local bank merger. 

C. Proposed merger of all railroads in the United 
States into nineteen systems—newspapers. 

D. Good and evil of big business—Current History, 
July, 1929, 

1, Chain store—Scholastic, September 21, 1929; 
Harper's, February, 1929; Nation’s Business, 
October, 1929. 

2. Laid off at Forly—J/arper’s, August, 
Outlook, September 4, 1929. 

Movement toward world peace. 

A. Paris Pact. 

B. Tenth Assembly of the League-—Lilerary Digest, 
October 12, 1929. 

‘’. Briand’s plan for a United States of Europe— 
Literary Digest, November 2, 1929, 

D. Hoover's Armistice Day Speech—newspapers and 
radio. 

4. MacDonald’s visit to the 
papers and radio. 

*, Disarmament Conference in London—Weekly News 
Review, January 13 and 20, 1930; newspapers and 
radio, 

The laboratory equipment for the work consisted 
of enough class subscriptions to Weekly News Re- 
view, Literary Digest and the Current History Maga- 
zine to supply one class. All the other magazines 
used came from the library or from contributions by 
the pupils from the magazines they had at home. 
Ten copies of Magruder’s National Governments and 
International Relations were constantly used for 
reference. 


1929; 


Vii. 


~ 


United States—news- 


Helpful Hints for History Teachers 


BY ELIZABETH F. SHAVER, SUPERVISOR OF PRACTICE TEACHING IN MILNE HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 'TEACHERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


This article is not, by any means, a comprehensive 
list of all available material which a history teacher 
may use, but merely a suggestive one, especially for 
those new in the profession. I have not attempted to 
include inspirational material as much as “tools of the 
trade.” | have listed the sources from which one may 
obtain maps, atlases, pictures, manuals, aids in teach- 
ing economics, objective tests, review and outline 
books, books for the teacher, lantern slides, maga- 
zines for current events, especially for school use, ete. 
At the end is a list of all the publishing companies 
mentioned with addresses. 

I. CATALOGUES OF MAPS, ETC. 
A. Denoyer-Geppert Company. 

Catalogue No. 6. 
1. Atlases. 
2. Globes. 
3. Wall Pictures (some of which are colored). 
4. Maps. 

a. History. 


b. Government. 
c. Civies. 
d. Citizenship. 
e. Geography. 
f. Desk Outline. 
g- Foreign. 
Breasted-Huth-Harding, Hart-Bolton and Hart- 
Matteson series. 
5. Cartograph Map Studies. 

Sets intended for a half year’s work. Con- 
sist of an envelope containing a number of 
outline maps, with directions for use, and 
some double-sized maps and colored refer ne- 
maps. 

B. A. J. Nystrom Company. 
Catalogue C28. 
. Atlases. 


4. Notebook Material. 
5. Maps. 

a. History. 

b. Geography. 

c. Commercial. 
d. Desk Outline. 
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e. Blackboard Outline. 
f. Foreign. 
Sanford-Gordy, Webster-Knowlton-Hazen, and 
Johnston series. 
C. MeConnell School Map Company. 
1. Globes. 
2. Maps. 
a. University Series. 
(1) Ancient History. 
(2) Medieval History. 
(3) Modern History. 
b. Tryon-Fish-James Series. 
(1) American History. 
(2) Commercial History. 
(3) Industrial. 
D. Rand McNally Company. 
1. Atlases. 
2. Maps. 
a. Commercial. 
b. State, Wall, etc. 
E. University of Chicago Press. 
Base Maps and Graphs. 
F. MeKinley Publishing Co. 
1. Outline Desk and Wall Maps in many sizes. 
2. Outline Atlases and Notebooks, with maps and in- 
structions. 
All of the above catalogues may be obtained 
by writing for them. 
Il. MAGAZINES FOR CURRENT NEWS, ESPE- 
CIALLY FOR SCHOOL USE 
A. Shorter Articles. 
1. Weekly News Review—4+ pages. 
Civic Education Service, Lock Box 1915, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Published weekly during school year. 
“A national text for students of current history.” 
2. The World Review—s pages, one special copy a 
month (16 pp.). 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Published weekly during the school year. 
“The simplest, most concise, best illustrated, and 
most teachable school magazine published for 
Current Affairs, History, Civics, and other Social 
Studies.” 
3. The Pathfinder. 
2414-16-18 Douglas St., Washington, D. C. 
Published weekly. “Digest of World Affairs.” 
4. The Scholastic. 
Scholastic Publishing Company, Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Published every two weeks during the school year. 
Contains lesson plans for English and Social 
Science classes. 
5. The News Outline—+ pages. 
New York City. 
Published weekly during school year. 
An elementary Current Events ksson. 
6. Looseleaf Current Topics—4 pages. 
1123 Broadway, New York City. 
Published weekly during school year. 
7. Current Methods and Current Events Guide for 
Teachers. 
460 4th Ave., New York City. 
Published weekly during school year. 
(Samples of any of above may be obtained upon 
request for same.) 
b. Longer Articles. 
1. Congressional Digest—“The Pro and Con Monthly.” 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Legislative Department—Actions by House and 
Senate. 
Executive Department—White House Calendar. 
Judicial Department—Month in Supreme Court. 
2. National Republic. 
425 10th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“\ monthly review of American History, polity, 
politics, and public affairs.” 

3. The Literary Digest—weekly. 
—_ and Wagnalls Company, New York City, 
Contains topics of the day, letters and art, re- 
ligion and social service, science and invention, 
poetry, ete. 

4. World’s Work—monthly. 
Garden City, New York. 
Contains the “march of events” and articles of 
varied interests. 

. Current History—monthly. 
New York ‘Times Company, New York City. 
“A month’s world history.” 
Book Reviews. 

6. Time—weekly. “The weekly news magazine.” 
2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
National affairs, foreign news, business, finance, 
ete. Under miscellany is the caption, ‘Time 
brings all things.” 

. The Outlook and Independent—weekly. 
120 E. 16th St., New York City. 
Articles on various topics—The Trend of Events, 
The Leisure Arts. 

8. Review of Reviews—monthly. 
55 Sth Ave., New York City. 
Current events, cartoons of month. News and 
opinion, including a survey of world’s periodical 
literature. The ten leading articles from month’s 
magazines: Education, Among the States, Fi- 
nance and Business, Science, Music, Men and 
Women Leaders of the Present Day. 


Il. ILLUSTRATED TOPICS 


A. Aids to the Teaching of History, Geography, and Social 


Studies. 

McKinley Publishing Company. 

“Illustrated topics for history classes, organized upon 
the project method, and contzining syllabus, refer- 
ences, Outline maps, pictures, and source materials.” 
(Samples sent upon request.) 


IV. READING LISTS 


A. Suggested Readings in History for Secondary Schools. 


New York State Education Dept., Albany, N. Y. 
Contains list of books for required reading in_his- 
tory courses. It may be found in the history syllabus 
or in a separate pamphlet. 

B. Historical fiction and other reading references suitable 
for junior or senior high schools. 
Mckinley Publishing Company. 
A list of historical novels, biographies, and source 
books, with a brief statement of historical phase 
covered, date of period of novel, and publisher; e. ¢., 
1861-65. Dixon, Thomas. The Man in Gray. Civil 
War, The South—Robert FE. Lee and His Family. 


C. Books for Historical Reading in Schools. 


A report by joint committees of the New England 
History ‘Teachers’ Association, the History Teachers’ 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland, and 
the Teachers’ Section of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. 
Reprint from Tue Hisroricar, Ovrtook, Vol. 15, Oc- 
tuber, MeKinley Publishing Company. 
V. REPRINTS OF SYLLABI 
Separate Outlines of Each Course 
A. Allyn & Bacon Company. 
B. Irequois Publishing Company, Ine. 


VI. HELPS IN THE STUDY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 
A. Constitution of the United States—R. G. Gettell. Ginn 
& Co. 
Places “chief emphasis on historical background of 
the American Constitution, on the ideals underlying 
American institutions, and on the practical problem 
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of American government in its actual operation.” 
Is helpful as a review by topics; e. g., chapters on 
territorial expansion and foreign policy of the United 


i States. 
B. Helps for the Study of Our Constitution—Grace A. 
Turkington. Ginn & Co. 


Contains an introduction of things we should know 
about the constitution, text of the constitution, exer- 
cises and problems. Usable in upper grammar grades 
and first-year high school. 

C. The Common Sense of the Constitution—A,. T. South- 
worth. Allyn & Bacon. 
Explanation of Constitution, paragraph by para- 
graph, with questions at end of each explanation. 


GRAPHIC AIDS 
A. Citizenship. Dramatized. 
McPheters, Cleaveland & Jones. Henry Holt and Co. 
Its sub-title is “A bit of brightening for the study 
of Civil Government.” 
Contains directions for carrying on a mock town- 
meeting, session of a county court, session of the 
lower house of the state legislature, one day’s mock 
session of a Presidential Convention, etc. 
B. Making History Graphic. 
Daniel C. Knowlton. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
This book shows how history may be made graphic 
by cartoons, diagrams, charts, graphs, maps, and 
written work (dramatized incidents) done by pupils. 
(. Dramatic Moments in American History. 
Hague and Chalmer. The University Publishing 
Company. 
For elementary grades and junior high. 
Contains several historical plays, also a chapter on 
how to write an historical play and one on how to 
produce an historical play. 
PICTURE CATALOGUES 
A. The Perry Picture Company. 
Pictures—extra, regular (544 by 8) and small size. 
Mostly in sepia tone; some are black and white and 
some colored. 15 cents. 
B. Thompson Publishing Company. 
Blue prints, black and white prints. 
C. Catalogue of Brown’s famous pictures. 
G. P. Brown and Co. 
Large, regular (5% by 8) and miniature. 
Nature pictures in color. 5 cents. 
D. Longmans’ Historical Ilustrations. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
Six portfolios containing illustrations 
eleventh through the fifteenth centuries. 
E. The Copley Prints. 
Curtis and Cameron. 
Mostly large pictures for framing. 
In sepia and hand-colored in oils. 
request. ) 
F. Catalogue of School Supplies. 
G. P. Brown and Company. 
G. Art Extension Society. 
Colored prints: Standard size, 8 by 10 inches; Artext 
Juniors, 24% by 3%. 
Reproductions of pictures listed in syllabus for ele- 
mentary schools, Art Education, grades 1 through 8, 
in New York State. (Catalogue sent on request.) 
Brown-Robertson Co., Inc. 
Colored pictures, covering wide range of subjects: 
Average size, 11 by 14 inches; Miniatures, 344 by 41. 
inches. (Catalogue sent on request.) 
I. The University Prints, moderate price reproductions of 
classical and historical subjects. 
J. Sce previous notes on Denoyer-Geppert and A. J. 
strom Company catalogues. 


IX. LANTERN SLIDES AND OTHER VISUAL AIDS 
A. Handbook 31. University of the State of New York. 
Information with regard to borrowing slides. 

List of catalogues, lecture sets, and photographs. 


25 cents. 


from the 


(Catalogue on 


(Sent on request.) 


Ny- 


B. Circular 1. University of the State of New York. 
Periods of loan of lantern slides. Purposes and 
regulations of same. Lists of lantern slides available. 

C. Eastman Educational Slides. lowa City, la. 

“Behind each slide—an educator.” 
D. Keystone View Co. 
Lantern slides and stereographs, 
Ek. Films and Film Slides. 
1. Spencer Film Slide Library. 
The Spencer Lens Company has made arrange- 
ments with the following companies to supply all 
film slides produced by them: 
Bray Screen Products, Inc. 
George W. Bond. 
S. P. Jennings. 
Visual Text Sales Co. 
Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange. 
2. Eastman Classroom Films. 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
3. Bray Screen Products Film Library. 
History film slides and manuals. 
4. American Historic and Patriotic Pictures. 
“An adjunct to the study of American History,” 
compiled by the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures. Subjects: 
a. Army and navy life. 
b. Biography. 
c. Historical dramas. 

(1) Chronicles of America, adapted from 
the Yale University Series of books, 
ete. 

5. Still Film Co. 


X. BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 


. Teaching of History. Henry Johnson. Macmillan Co. 

. The Teaching of History. P. Klapper. Appleton. 

. The Teaching of History in the Junior and Senior High 

Schools. R. M. Tryon. Ginn & Co. 

D. New Viewpoints in American History. 
inger. Macmillan Co. 

EK. The Teaching of History in the High School. Hartwell. 
Riverside Educational Monograph. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 

F. Teaching of Current Events. 
Press, Inc. 

G. Tue Hisroricat Ourtoox. McKinley Publishing Co. 
A journal for teachers of history and the social 
sciences. Published monthly except June, July, Au- 
gust, September. 

Hi. Beginning Teaching. Jos. E, Avent, Box 1455, Knox- 

ville, Tenn. 


XI. REVIEW AND OUTLINE BOOKS 
A. College Entrance Book Company. 
1. American History with Civics. 
2. Ancient and Medieval History. 
3. Modern History. 
4. Civics. 
B. Globe Book Co. 
1. American History with Civics. 
2. Ancient and Medieval History. 
3. Modern History. 
4. Economics, 
5, Study Questions in American History. 
C. Oxford Book Co. 
1. Review Series. 
a. American History. 
b. Ancient and Medieval History. 
c. Modern History. 
d. Civics. 
e. Economics. 
D. American Book Co. 
1. Outlines for Review in History. 
Greek History. 
. Roman History. 
English History. 
. American History. 
Civics. 


> 
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E. Handy Outline of American History. Henry Holt & Co. 
F. Viles, Outline of American History. 
Based on Muzzey’s American History. Ginn & Co. 
Cornman-Gerson. 
Topical Survey of United States History. D. C. 
Heath & Co, 
H. Regents Publishing Company. 
Kegents’ questions and answers, or Regents’ ques- 
tions without answers. 
(Ancient and Medieval, Modern, American History 
with Civics, and Economics.) 
I. Regent Review Books. W. Hazleton Smith. 
“Compiled from the New York State Regents’ Ex- 
aminations for the past 20 years.” “Topically ar- 
ranged. Constantly revised.” 
XII. TESTS 
A. Self-Test Publishing Co. 
Moyer, Self-tests in American History and Govern- 
ment. 
. World Book Co. 
Catalogue of Standard ‘Tests. 
1, Columbia Research Bureau, American History 
Test. 
2. Brown-Woody Civics ‘Test, ete. 
C. Public School Publishing Co. 
Tests for Elementary Schools. 
1. Hill, Tests in Civic Intormation and Attitudes. 
2. Barr, Diagnostic ‘Test in American History, ete. 
D. Harvard Tests. Ginn & Co. 
Background in social studies. 
E. Bibliography of Objective ‘Tests in the Social Sciences. 
University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 
F, Twenty Tests to accompany Muzzey’s “History of the 
American People.” Bishop and Robinson. Ginn & 
Co. 15 cents. 


XIII. AIDS IN TEACHING ECONOMICS 
A. Introduction to Economics. Williamson. D, C. Heath 


B. Problems of American Democracy. Hughes. Allyn & 


Bacon. 

C. Problems of American Democracy, Williamson. D. C. 
Heath Co. 

D. American Democracy. Grenan and Meredith. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 


E. Economics in Secondary Schools. Haynes. Houghton 


F. Economics for Secondary Schools. Riley. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

G. American Problems. Morehouse and Graham. Ginn 

H. Elementary Economics. Carver. Ginn & Co. 

I. Elementary Economics. Ely & Wicher. Macmillan Co. 

J. American Economic Life. Burch. Macmillan Co. 

K. Industrial History of the United States. Bogart. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


XIV. A. MANUALS IN LABORATORY AND PROJ- 
ECT METHOD OF TEACHING HISTORY 
1. A New Approach to American History. 
Students’ Guide Sheets. D. C. Bailey. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
. A New Approach to European History. 
Students’ Guide Sheets. 90 cents. 
Teachers’ Manual. E. T. Smith. University of 
Chicago Press. 
. Laboratory Manual for Modern European History. 
Moe & Thorpe. D. C. Heath & Co. 
4. Laboratory Manual in American History. Wilson. 
American Book Co, 96 cents. 
. Elson’s Workbook for Modern Times and the Liv 
ing Past. American Book Co. $1.00, 
. A Student’s Work Book in American History. 
Colton & Schnell. 50 cents. Sheboygan Print- 
ing Co. 


w 


. Directive Study Sheets in American History. 
Directive Study Sheets in World History. 
— C. Barnes. Houghton Mifflin. 36 cents 
each. 
8. Civics of My Community. Foote. 
A laboratory text and manual in four books, 
World Book Co. 48 cents each. 
9. Work Book and Study Outline for Problems of 
American Democracy. Raymond R. Ammarell. 
McKinley Publishing Co. 50 cents, 
B. Notebooks Containing Map-exercises and Syllabi. 
1. Historical Outline Maps and Exercises. Webster 
and Webb. D. C. Heath & Co. 
a. Early European History. 
b. Modern European History. 
2. Map Exercises, Syllabus, and Notebook. Bishop 
& Robinson. Ginn & Co, 

. American History. 

Early European History. 

- Modern European History. 

. To accompany Muzzey’s “Histor 

American People.” 56 cents each. 
e. World History. 
f. English History. 
g- Ancient History. 

3. Illustrated Topics for History Classes. Knowlton 
and McKinley. McKinley Publishing Co. 
a. Ancient History. 
b. Early European History. 
Later European History. 
d. American History. 
XV. MISCELLANEOUS 

A. Catalogues from all book companies for textbooks and 
prices. 

8. Handbook 3. University of the State of New York. 
Rules in regard to Regents’ examinations. 
Kequirements on diplomas. 

Requirements of high school subjects, ete. Very 
helpful. 

C. Instructions for carving in ivory soap. Dennison Mfg. 
Co., 220 5th Ave., New York City. 10 cents. 

1). Important Events of the past seven years in European 
and American History. F. E. Moyer. Self-Test 
Publishing Co. 35 cents, 

i. Pamphlets issued by University of State of New York; 
e. g. Procedures with time concepts in_ history. 
W. G. Kimmel. Map Study and the Use of Outline 
Maps in Teaching the Social Studies. W. G. Kimmel. 
(Sent on request.) 

F. Summary of Current International Events. Grace B. 
MacColl. McKinley Publishing Company. 25 cents. 

(. Handbooks of Citizenship. 

Topical supplements to textbooks of American His- 
tory and Government. 
No. 1. Prohibition. 
No. 2. Farm Relief. 
No. 3. The Tariff. Others to follow. 25 cents each. 
McKinley Publishing Co. 
H. Student Service (monthly). 
Editorial Research Reports. 
Each issue deals with one important problem of cur- 
rent importance—-as the League of Nations and the 
World Court, Present-Day Labor Problems. $1.25 
a year single subscription. Single copies, 15 cents. 
1. We and Our History. 
We and Our Work. 
We and Our Government. 
American Viewpoint Society, Ine. 
Each book contains many full-page drawings, pic- 
torial charts, numerous maps, and from 500-750 half- 
tone and line illustrations, 

J Scales for rating pupils’ answers to nine types of 
thought questions in American History. Charles W. 
Odell, Bureau of Educational Research, University 
of Illinois. 
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A. List of Publishers with Addresses: 

American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 

Po ae Educational Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

American Viewpoint Society, Fort Orange Press, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Allyn and Bacon, 11 E. 36th St., New York, N, Y. 

D. Appleton & Co., 29-35 W. 32d St., New York City. 

Art Extension Society, Westport, Conn. 

Bureau of Educational Research, U. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

G. P. Brown & Co., 38 Lovett St., Beverly, Mass. 

Brown-Robertson Co., Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

College Entrance Book Co., 104 5th Ave., New York 
City. 

Curtis and Cameron, 12 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Editorial Research Reports, 889 St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Ginn & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York City. 

Globe Book Co., 175 5th Ave., New York City. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 231-45 W. 39th St., New York 


City. 

ey Holt and Co., 1 Park Ave., New York City. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 16 E. 40th St., New York City. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

Longmans, Green and Co., 55 5th Ave., Cor. 12th St., 
New York City. 

Maemillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

McConnell School Map Co., 608-10 EK, Madison St., 
Goshen, Ind. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 1021 Filbert St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. J. Nystrom Co., 2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Oxford Book Co., 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass. 

Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, II. 

Rand, McNally and Co., 270 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Kegents Publishing Co., 32 Union Square, New York 


City. 
Self-Test Publishing Co., 603 W. 5ist St., New York 
City. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York City. 

Sheboygan Publishing Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

W. Hazleton Smith, 504 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thompson Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, II. 

The University Publishing Co., 325 E. 23d St., New 
York City. 

University Prints, Newton, Mass. 

World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

B. Producers of film slides and films: 

Bray Screen Products Film Library, Room 907, 130 
W. ‘th St., New York City. 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 
5th Ave., New York City. 

Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange, 804 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stillfilm Co., 25 3d Ave., New York City. 

Visual Text Sales Co., 1890 S. Crenshaw Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. ° 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Com™irree ON CURRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL StupIEs 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


Members of the National Council for the Social Studies: 
The next regular meeting of the National Council will 
be held in Columbus, Ohio, June 30th and July Ist, as The 
Department of the Social Studies of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 
There will be a luncheon session at twelve o’clock on 
the second day at which Professor Carl Wittke, of the 
Department of History of the Ohio State University, will 
speak. Places of the meetings will be announced in the 
NEA program. 
The following programs will be given: 
First Session, Monday Afternoon, June 30th, 2.00 P. M. 
Racial Elements in American History Textbooks 
Thyra Carter, Acting Head of the Department of 
Social Studies, University of Iowa High School, Iowa 
City. 

Certain Conception of History 
R. M. Tryon, Professor of the Teaching of History, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 

A Basis for the Selection of Materials in Social Studies 

Teaching 

Elmer Ellis, Assistant Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 
Our Continued Neglect of Health Education in Social 

Studies Teaching 

R. H. Shryock, Professor of History, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 

Second Session, Tuesday Afternoon, July Ist, 2.00 P. M. 

Educational Theory vs. The Integrity of the Social Studies 
Clayton C. Kohl, Professor of History, State Normal 
College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

The Direct vs. The Indirect Attack on Social Objectives: 

History and the Social Studies in the High School 

W. L. Conner, Chief, Bureau of Research, Board of 
Education, Cleveland. 


A Study of Social Judgments 
D. 5. Morgan, Head of Department of Social Studies, 
Arsenal ‘Technical High School, Indianapolis. 
Some Problems Faced by the Investigation of the Social 
Studies in the Schools 


A. C. Krey, Chairman of the Commission on the Social 
Studies in the Schools, American Historical Association. 


The spring meeting of the Association of History Teach- 
ers of the Middle States and Maryland will be held at 
Columbia University, New York City, May 9th-10th. The 
afternoon session on May 2d will include a discussion of 
progressive history programs in New York City and other 
cities. Dr. C. J. H. Hayes will be one of the speakers 
at a dinner on Friday evening. Dr. D. R. Fex will be 
the speaker at a luncheon on May 10th. 


“Conditions of Competent Citizenship: An Experimental 
Program,” by Seba Eldridge, in the February issue of The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, includes a frank char- 
acterization of present unsatisfactory conditions of citizen- 
ship, an outline of the elements in an experimental pro- 
gram for the development of a more competent citizenship, 
and an elaboration of the details and implications of each 
of these elements. The focus of many troublesome prob- 
lems in current life is the inertia of social institutions. “We 
are beginning to realize that the community at large edu- 
cates its members mainly for the perpetuation of things as 
they are, and that accredited educational agencies operate, 
for the most part, to strengthen this process. Most people 
are interested only in dominant activities which are non- 
civic in character, such as the family, vocation, recreation, 
social cliques, lodge, club, and church. The civic implica- 
tions of these interests and institutions are not realized or 
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are taken for granted. Civics instruction is of a harmless 
type; press dispatches on public affairs are determined by 
their news value. Even if the complacency of the mass of 
people is disturbed, such disturbance is only an interlude, 
a passing interruption, of dominant interests. The existing 
social order generates civic incompetency. ‘There are, of 
course, a small number of uncommon people who rise above 
this condition, but they are usually regarded by the masses 
as ‘queer people.” 

A new civic environment is needed, Elements include: 
a methodical study of public questions with a grounding 
in social sciences, engagement in civie undertakings of « 
practical nature, active participation in the election of 
officials, and co-operation in the control of class and voca- 
tional interests which are outside the jurisdiction of the 
state. Civic activities must. be continuous, methodical, 
intensive, and co-operative in character. They will neces- 
sitate the development of many essentially new institu- 
tions. They will be specialized, and an individual will 
participate only in those for which he is best fitted. The 
common man must work at his citizenship as intelligently 
and as diligently as he does at his job if a better social 
order is to be developed, in which situations affecting hi» 
welfare will be controlled and directed toward the fulfill- 
ment of his best interests. 


How can high school students be prepared for active 
citizenship? John T. Greenan in “The Case Method in 
the Teaching of Problems of Democracy” in the March 
issue of The School Review shows how the East Orange 
course in Problems, based on the New Jersey Syllabus 
of Social Studies for Secondary Schools, provides for train- 
ing for citizenship. 

Definite problems are selected according to their time 
liness. “Should our city adopt the city manager plan of 

vernment?”’ “Should the United States enter the World 
Court and the League of Nations?” 

In dealing with textbook material the procedure is (1) 
teacher explains difficult sections and stimulates interest 
by linking the particular problem with current events; 
(2) recitation on fundamentals; (3%) class reports and 
drill; (4) discussion with a pupil presiding; (5) gathering 
up of odds and ends; (6) written lesson. 

As a means of stimulating interest field trips, dramatiza- 
tion and other devices are utilized. 

The writer advocates the use of a book of selected read- 
ings and gives suggestions for the management of refer- 
ence reading. 


In the January issue (Bulletin No. 29) of the Bulletin 
of the Department of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Association, S. Bloomfield reports 
an experiment on “Class Size in American History.” The 

urpose was to find out what relation tie size of the class 
mas to the amount of objective information acquired by 
pupils. Two classes, one numbering 55 pupils and the 
other 30 pupils, were the subjects. The procedure, mate- 
rials, and tests were the same for both classes, but diffi- 
culties were encountered in the elimination of “many vari- 
ables and subjective elements.” The Terman Intelligence 
Test and a general test in American history, composed of 
new-type items, were administered, and each pupil in the 
small class was paired with a pupil in the large class whose 
scores were the same or nearly the same for both tests. 

During the period of the experiment both classes were 
given composite tests based largely on the text at intervals 
of two weeks. ‘The initial test was repeated near the close 
of the experiment. Data for sixty paired pupils are in- 
cluded in two tables. The results seem to be inconclusive, 
although there is no appreciable difference between the 
two classes in test scores based on the textbook. The 
writer believes that the larger class forces the pupils to 
self-reliance to a greater extent than in the smaller class. 

The same issue contains a presentation of subject failures 
for nineteen high schools in all subjects for the semester 
ending June, 1929. This report, made to the Judd Club, 
includes data for the social studies. The school having 


the largest number of failures had 205 pupils failing en- 
rolled at the end of the semester out of a total of 1,635 
enrolled (12.5 per cent.); the next highest school in terms 
of number of failures had 154 pupils failing out of a total 
of 1,767 enrollments (8.9 per cent.), while the smallest 
number of failures was two pupils failing out of 425 en- 
rolled (0.5 per cent.). The total percentage of failures 
for all schools for the semester in the social studies was 
5.4 per cent.; English, 7.3 per cent.; mathematics, 10.6 per 
cent.; foreign languages, 5.4 per cent.; sciences, 4.8 per 
cent.; manual arts, 3.7 per cent.; home economics, 2.8 per 
cent.; commercial subjects, 5.5 per cent.; art, 1.6 per cent. 


Herbert B. Nichols, in “The Importance of Local History 
in the Schools and Methods of ‘Teaching It,” in the January 
issue of The Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association, outlines briefly the place of local 
history as set forth in the New York State courses of 
study; suggests the value of museums of local history, the 
place of pictures and objects in the teaching of local his- 
tory; and describes the activities of a Local History Club. 
The club meets once each week for a half-hour period. 


. Historical pilgrimages, the work of different committees, 


talks given on local history by outside speakers, the writ- 
ing of essays on local history for a contest, and relation 
ship between local history and the activities of Boy Scouts 
receive consideration. A series of questions dealing with 
the local community which was distributed to Boy Scouts 
is appended. 

The same issue includes a very interesting address, “Cul- 
ture in Knapsacks,” by Dixon Ryan Fox, in which is por- 
trayed the influence of the armies during the Revolutionary 
War on the cultural and social life of the period. 


Cc. W. Washburne, in “Individual Work and the Social 
Studies,” in the February issue of Modern Education 
(Cleveland), points out the shortcomings of conventional 
instruction in the social studies, and presents the principal 
features of the social studies program of the Winnetka, 
Ill, Public Schools, with of activities and tests. 
There are seven photographs which portray the activities 
of pupils in different phases of the social studies. 


In the January issue of Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, Charles C. Tillinghast discusses the problem, 
“Can We Measure the Success of Citizenship Training?” 
The writer outlines ten qualities which he believes should 
be developed in the secondary school. 

In the February issue of the same publication Jennie K. 
Brown presents certain findings of “An Experiment in 
Testing the Teaching of Civic Thinking.” The experiment 
was conducted with 131 pupils in IX-A_ social studies 
classes. The tests used and their construction are described 
and illustrated; correlation coefficients are given. Certain 
results from specific items of the tests are: (1) 32 per cent. 
of the upper third and 5* per cent. of the lower third of 
the pupils failed to develop a civic consciousness which 
enabled them to recognize a civic responsibility in a cer- 
tain situation; (2) 44 per cent. of the upper third and 77 
per cent. of the lower third of the group failed to recognize 
the civic responsibility of a citizen in another situation; 
(3) 8 per cent. of the upper third and 52 per cent. of the 
lower third of the group failed to recognize the responsi- 
bility of the president of a student organization in a third 
situation. 


J. W. Baldwin, in “Opportunities: What Contributions 
Should Auditorium Work Make to Effective Teaching of 
the Social Studies in the Junior High School?” in the 
February issue of The Texas Outlook (Fort Worth), in- 
cludes lists of fifteen objectives of the social studies, seven- 
teen objectives of auditorium work, fourteen contributions 
of auditorium work to the teaching of the social studies, 
twenty-four guiding principles for conducting auditorium 
work in the junior high school, and thirty-one educational 
outcomes which may be expected to accrue from auditorium 
activities. In general, the writer maintains that there are 
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many opportunities for closer correlation between instruc- 
tion in the social studies and auditorium activities, and 
that the latter can be utilized to some extent as compensa- 
tions for lack of equipment, laboratories, and other essential 
materials which many schools do not possess in sufficient 
quantities, 


J. L. Kingsbury, in “Definite Program for the History 
Section of the T. S. T. A.,” in the January issue of The 
Texas Outlook, proposes and discusses the possibilities of 
the following activities: (1) an investigation of the pur- 
pose of history in elementary and secondary schools; (2) a 
survey of the methods of instruction used by the teachers 
of history in the state to ascertain whether the stated pur- 
poses are attained; (3) an investigation of the preparation 
of teachers to ascertain whether competent and _ well-in- 
formed teachers are realizitig the objectives of instruction 
rather than merely engaged in the preparation of lessons; 
(4) a survey of the salaries of social studies teachers in 
comparison with teachers of other subjects. 

M. H. Duncan, in the same issue, contributes “Using Cur- 
rent Events.” ‘The writer maintains that current events 
should be utilized not merely as information, but to create 
centers of interest about which to develop the content 
materials of courses of study. 


N. A. Abbott, in “A Much-needed Co-ordination,” in 
the January issue of Montana Education (Helena), traces 
briefly the development of history and geography as sub- 
jects in the curriculum, the inadequate training of pupils 
in these subjects, and the influence which a new type of 
integrated course in the social studies has had in the train- 
ing of pupils as indicated in their work when they enter 
the normal school. 


The January issue of Social Studies Leaflet’ (Southern 
California Social Science Association, Ontario, Calif.) in- 
cludes Richard H. Shryock’s “Teaching History in the 
High School,” a reprint from the Educational Outlook; a 
continuation of the work-sheets by C. K. Turman, “Pupil’s 
Work-Sheet: Medieval Unit”; N. Wing Mah’s “A New Era 
in China”; “Mechanical Aids for Social Science Teachers: 
Directions for Students in the Social Science Classes at 
University High School in Los Angeles”; and “What 
Everyone Wants to Know About Parliamentary Law,” by 
the same departinent and school. 


The Board of Education of Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
announced the publication of a Course of Study in Social 
Studies for the grades beginning with the kindergarten 
and continuing through the sixth grade. ‘The course has 
been in the process of preparation for the past four years, 
and is based on preliminary studies and the responses of 
children to materials and methods used in the classroom. 
Suggestions made by experts, both in curriculum-making 
and in special fields, have been incorporated in the course. 
It is an effort to integrate materials in history, geography, 
and industrial arts. 

The outstanding features of the course are: the underly- 
ing philosophy of education expressed in terms of an edu 
cational creed; suggestions on methods and principles for 
guidance in teaching discussed as answers to questions 
which teachers must raise in carrying on social studies 
experiences with children; concrete activities in terms of 
problems, related subject-matter approaches, and a com- 
prehensive bibliography of reference materials for children 
and teachers. 

The suggestions for teaching units are varied and exten 
sive, and are intended to be suggestive rather than man 
datory. The bibliography is exhaustive and arranged by 
units which parallel the teaching units. The reference 
materials for each unit are organized into three groups: 
informational materials, which include texts and biogra- 
phies; source-materials, which contain letters, diaries, folk 
literature, music, and illustrative materials; and background 
materials for recreational reading. In each unit the mate- 
rials for children and teachers are given separately. 


The Social Science Department of Fordson, Michigan, 
announced recently the publication of a Junior High School 
Course of Study, which combines history, geography, and 
civics. This course is based upon the lavest procedures in 
the organization of materials in the field of social science, 
and is the product of three years’ work of the teachers of 
social science in the Fordson public schools under the 
direction of Forest E. Lewis. Besides the course of study 
there are six books of Study Sheets, one for each semester 
of the junior high school. ‘These Study Sheets are for the 
use of each individual student and form the basis of his 
work, They are not contracts, but guide the pupil in the 
solution of the problems presented in the Course of Study. 


The following news item from /nformation Service (De- 
partment of Research and Education, Federal Council of 
Churches), which has not received much space in the news- 
papers, may be of interest to teachers of the social studies: 

E.Np or THE Marvin Case 

“It will be recalled that Fred Marvin, erstwhile editor of 
the Daily Data Sheet, was sued for libel about a year a 
by Mme. Rosika Schwimmer. ‘The bill alleged that Mr. 
Marvin had called her a German spy and Bolshevist agent. 
The jury awarded Mme. Schwimmer $17,000 damages, but 
Mr. Marvin appealed to the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, which affirmed the first judgment. 
He then applied to the Court of Appeals for permission 
to appeal from the judgment to the Appellate Division. 
This application was also denied on October 8, 1929. Mr. 
Marvin then paid Mme. Schwimmer the original amount 
with interest. Despite the verdict against Mr. Marvin and 
the discontinuance of the Daily Data Sheet, he is now asso- 
ciated with the former President General of the D, A. R. 
and others in a new organization called the American 
Coalition, which issues The Coalitionist monthly. 

“The case is significant because of the misleading and 

mischievous propaganda against churches, colleges, social 
agencies, and individuals engaged in promoting international 
yeace, 
' “We had occasion in our issue of May 5, 1928, to analyze 
a mass of this super-patriotic literature, showing that it 
was loaded with misinformation of the most mischievous 
sort? (Information Service, VIII, November 9, 1929). 


Kho Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, has recently published An 
Index of Dissertations Accepted for Graduate Degrees in 
the School of Education at New York University. The 
pamphlet lists several hundred theses bearing on educa- 
tional subjects, a number of which are of interest to teach- 
ers of the social studies. Some of the theses of interest to 
social science teachers are: 

J.C. Black, Correlation of History and Geography, M.A. 

thesis. 

W.C. Bruning, 4 Critical Experimental Sludy of the Rela- 
tive Value of the Content of American History from 
1789 to 1865, Ped.D. thesis, 1921. 

William A. Kelly, An Experimental Learning Study to 
Determine the Relative Effectiveness of Teaching His- 
tory in the Secondary School, Ph.D. thesis, 1929. 

Anne M. MeNally, Historical Characters that are Best 
Known to Some Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils as 
Shown by a Series of Investigations, M.A, thesis, 1925. 

Ellen N. O'Connor, Psychology of the Teaching of His- 
tory, M.A. thesis, 1925. 

Benjamin S. Remland, The Contents of Civics Texts Used 
in the High School, M.A. thesis, 1928. 

Morris Rohrberg, An Lrperimental Investigation of the 
Historical Sense of Elementary School Children, M.A. 
thesis, 1929. 

Benjamin Silver, Trend of Content in the History Courses 
of the High Schools of New York City, 1847 to 1923. 
M.A. thesis, 1924, 

Francis K. Shrohoefer, The Value of Dramatization in 
the Learning of Elementary School History, M.A. 
thesis, 1927. 
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A. Evelyn Newman, in “Educating Tomorrow's Citizens,” 
in the March issue of The Teachers’ Journal and Abstract 
(Greeley, Colo.), surveys the outstanding examples of in- 
ternational co-operation in science, culture, social relations, 
and economic relations. Better facilities in communication 
and transportation; new inventions, the writings of out- 
standing men in different countries, scholarships to other 
countries, the agencies and organizations which are inter- 
national in scope are bringing about better understanding 
between different nations. Opportunities in the different 
fields of study are cited. There is a bibliography. 


“Why Current Events?” by Louis Marness, in the March 
issue of Bulletin of High Points (New York City), in- 
cludes a statement of the purposes of current events in- 
struction, the relationships between current events and 
history, and the place of transfer of training in the teach- 
ing of current events. 

In the same issue Julia Aronson contributes “The ‘Con- 
centration’ Method in History,” which is concerned with 
the avoiding of digressions in teaching and devices used 
to center attention on the subjects of lessons. Marie 'T. 
O'Donnell, in the same issue, in “Making the Past Live 
in the History Department of the Boys’ High School,” dis- 
cusses briefly the use made of historical fiction and the 
writing of letters and editorials. 


“Stick Figures as Blackboard Devices for Teaching Social 
Studies,” by Lynn M. Barrett, in the February issue of 
University High School Journal (Oakland, California), is 
a discussion of the use of simple figures in the form of line 
drawings for illustrative purposes on the blackbeard, bul- 
letin board, and in the individual work of pupils. Forms 
of stick figures are placed on the bulletin board, and pupils 
make adaptations from these forms in their work. Sug- 
gestions are given as to sources of materials, and four 
composite figures are used to illustrate the discussion. 


Mildred E. Tyson, in “Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
History-Geography in the Primary Grades,” in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Baltimore Bulletin of Education, stresses 
the value of visual aids. 

“Through motion pictures, as in excursions, the child 
comes face to face with processes, activities, and realities. 
In the motion picture, it is true, he is denied a variety of 
sense contacts, but, on the other hand, he is exposed to a 
wider range of ideas and information.” 

Chester H, Katenkamp, in “Commercial Geography in 
the Forest Park High School,” in the same issue, presents 
a list of visual materials and cites the uses of such mate- 
rials in the teaching of commercial geography. 


The copy published in this issue completes the activities 
of the Committee on Current Information of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. In addition to the gathering 
and editing of copy, many requests for information and 
suggestions are handled by the Committee. The Chairman 
takes this opportunity to express his appreciation to those 
persons who have contributed materials, and particularly 
to the members of the Committee: 

Cc. C. Ball, Director of Junior Education, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Gladys Boyington, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Thyra Carter, Department of Social Studies, University 
of lowa High School, lowa City, Lowa. 

Alice Fernow, State Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Roy T. Granger, Supervisor of Social Studies and Visual 
Education, Oakland Public Schools, Calif. 

Howard E. Wilson, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Carrie Woodford, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
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The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1890-1894. By William 
Leonard Langer. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1929. viii, 455 pp. 

The importance of the Franco-Russian Alliance in the 
pre-war European system has long been recognized, and 
the lack of a thorough and scholarly study of its creation 
and role in European affairs has been keenly felt. This 
situation, at least, in so far as the establishment of the 
alliance is concerned, has been remedied by the publica- 
tion of Professor Langer’s book. We now have available 
a work which is the result of a painstaking examination 
of the material dealing with this subject, found in the 
Vienna archives, in the post-war German documents, in 
the French Yellow Book of 1918, in the memoirs and writ- 
ings of those who were active in European affairs, in the 
newspapers and magazines of the period. The author has 
sought to cover the ground for himself and has reached his 
own conclusions. These in general differ, however, only 
slightly from those of others who have been studying in 
the same field. 

The reader of this interesting volume discovers that in 
the creation of the Franco-Russian Alliance, France was 
the persistent wooer and that Russia in agreeing to the 
alliance entered into a marriage of convenience and not 
of the heart. Russia yielded to French importunities and 
consented to the “hateful” French alliance only after much 
hesitation and many futile attempts to discover some other 
way of obliging Germany to maintain the neutrality which 
had been mutually agreed upon in the Reinsurance Treaty 
of 1887. William II's failure to renew this treaty in 1890 
was, in the mind of the author, only the first of a long 
series of bad and unfortunate blunders which culminated 
in the crowning error of giving a biank check to Austria 
in 1914. 

Professor Langer has sought to place the Franco-Rus- 
sian Alliance in its European setting, to explain it as the 
product of the general international situation; he has aimed 
by a strict chronological approach to bring out clearly 
the interaction of different forces and different events. The 
result is that the volume is not merely an excellent account 
of the origins of the alliance, but is in reality a general 
diplomatic history of Europe during the period from 1887 
to 1894. The foreign relations of Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy receive almost as much atten- 
tion as those of the two nations most intimately concerned 
in the alliance. The international relations of the period 
were predicated on the assumption that war was the ulti- 
mate arbiter of European affairs, that war was always 
possible, nay, even probable. Few pages of the narrative 
are free from the presence of such words as “fear,” “sus- 
picion,” “anxiety.” “uncertainty,” “intrigue.” “apprehen 
sion,” and “distrust.” The evils of secret Machiavellian 
diplomacy are plainly revealed, for the powers suspected 
not only their enemies, but their allies as well. 

It is apparent that the author has read widely and di- 
gested thoroughly. The text is abundantly documented, is 
frequently further illuminated by extensive footnotes, and 
is altogether worthy of the excellent annotated bibliography 
appended. The index has been transformed into a sort of 
“Who's Who” by statements identifying each character, a 
feature which is of special value in a volume which intro 
duces scores of different individuals. For the general 
reader, who may easily get lost in the mass of detail and 
intrigue, the volume might be improved by a summarizing 
paragraph at the end of each chapter and a chronological 
table in the appendix. All in all, however, the volume is 
a very valuable contribution to the recent diplomatic his- 
tory of Furope. 


F. Ler Bens. 
Indiana University. 


The Cambridge Llistory of the British Empire, vol. iv, 
British India, 1497-1858, Edited by H. H. Dodwell. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. xxii, 683 

. $8.00. (This volume serves also as volume v of 
The Cambridge History of India.) : 

The editor of this volume enjoyed the advantage of its 
being his own affair alone, unlike volume one (see His- 
roricAL Ouvrtook, April, 1930), which had three official edi- 
tors and showed evidences of the work of others. Indeed, 
Professor Dodwell has himself contributed eight chapters. 
All but one of these, “The Development of Sovereignty in 
British India,” are concerned either with the wars in 
which India was involved or with short transitional periods 
in its political and administrative history. His general 
purpose, as indicated in the Preface, has been “to econo- 
mize as much as possible in the space given to political 
history in order to provide room for an outline of the 
development of the administrative system, a subject on 
which easily accessible information is scanty and inade- 
quate.” This has allowed him to consign such special 
topics as the activities of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and 
the French in India to such specialists as Sir E. Denison 
Ross, Professor P. Geyl, M. Henri Froidevaux, and Pro- 
fessor A. Martineau. Of the other contributors, Mr. P. E. 
Roberts follows Sir William Foster’s chapter on the his- 
tory of the East India Company from 1600-1740 with six 
chapters on the remaining period of Company rule; the late 
Lt.-Col. C. E. Luard has one, and the late S. M. Edwardes 
two, chapters on the Marathas and the struggles between 
them and the British, and the former carries the history 
of the Indian states down to 1857; Dr. W. H. Hutton pro- 
vides two chapters, one on Tipu Sultan (1785-1802), and 
the other on Oudh and the Carnatic during the same period; 
and the following special subjects fill out the treatment: 
Ceylon, 1745-1815, by Sir Montagu Burrows; the revenue 
administration of Bengal, 1765-1786, by R. B. Ramsbotham, 
and the Bengal administrative system, 1786-1818, by Dr. 
Lilian M. Penson; the Madras system to 1818, by J. T. 
Gwynn; Burma, 1782-1852, by G, E. Harvey; and two 
chapters on the north and northwest, with the accompany- 
ing international complications, by W. A. J. Archbold. 
There are no Indian contributors. The bibliographical 
notes are of the character of those in volume one, but are 
a distinct improvement in that, with unimportant excep- 
tions, they are divided in accordance with the chapters, 
thus making it simple for the student to go back of the 
writer to his authorities. The critical comment accompany- 
ing them is slight and confined to the manuscript sources, 

A great deal of the material in this volume is newly 
assembled for English readers. English histories of India 
in the past have been very arbitrary affairs, written, it is 
suspected, with an eye on the candidates for the competi- 
tive examinations of the Indian Civil Service, and they have 
not aspired to the scope of this volume or of the series of 
which it is a part. A goodly proportion of the chapters 
have been written by specialists and especially experienced 
Anglo-Indians, and there are few persons competent to 
assess their accuracy. Some general comments, however, 
may be made for American readers, 

The political and administrative history appears to have 
been exhaustively analyzed and described, and the scheme 
of chapters makes the volume one of ready reference to 
any aspect of this sort. Social history, and to a large de- 
gree economic history, on the other hand, are not treated 
systematically except by Mr. Gwynn; indeed, with a few 
exceptions, they are like rare flecks of color in an other- 
wise rather monotonous fabric of wars and administrative 
manipulations. One would like to know what these three 
centuries and a half did to alter Indian life and what, in 
addition to the specified amounts of wealth they sent to 
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Britain, they did to British and Anglo-Indian life. It is 
a pity that one or two of the proven Indian historians were 
not called upon to attempt such evaluations. Perhaps «ne 
should not complain of dullness in an encyclopaedic treat- 
ment, but wars and treaties and boundaries give only rare 
moments of general illumination, and some of the incubus 
of the demands of Civil Service examinations still drags 
on this book. Some chapters achieve more life and move- 
ment than others, notably Professor Geyl’s and M. Froide 
vaux’, but in general the character of the matter assigned 
and the abbreviation of space make it almost impossible to 
write with art unless details, here so cherished, be permitted 
to give way to broader outlines. All in all, the volume is 
probably as exhaustive and authoritative a treatment of 
polities and administration as will ever be made, but only 
an experienced student is likely to be able to distil from it 
its general significances. B. 


A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. By 
John S. C. Bridge. Oxford University Press, Oxford, 
1929; volume III, xiii, 313 pp.; volume IV, xv, 310 pp. 

Volumes three and four of John S. C. Bridge’s “A His- 
tory of France from the Death of Louis XI” continue to 
exhibit the high standards of accuracy, clarity, and force- 
fulness so marked in those preceding. Within the limits 
of political and diplomatic history Mr. Bridge has given 
an excellent survey of a complicated period. The volumes 
in question cover the reign of Louis XII, 1498-1514, and 
may perhaps be said to be as much a history of Italy as 
of France, since so much of the policy of that French 
sovereign was concerned with Italian wars and diplomacy. 

The skill with which Louis prepared the way for his 
seizure of Milan, by securing promises of assistance from 
the Swiss, from Savoy and Venice, and treaties of peace 
and friendship with England, Spain, Austria, and the Holy 
Sea, the rather sordid details of the Italian campaign, and 
Louis’ triumphal entry into Milan are all strikingly por- 
trayed. 

Not content with making good his claims upon Milan, 
Louis decided to assert the Angevin pretensions to the 
throne of Naples. Again, before hostilities commenced, 
diplomacy entered the field. This time, although Ferdinand 
of Aragon was seemingly preparing, as everybody sup- 
posed, to come to the aid of his kinsman, King Federigo 
of Naples, that wily old fox coolly struck hands with the 
French monarch for the partitioning of Naples, and Alex- 
ander VI invested the conspirators with Federigo’s terr'- 
tories and gave the papal blessing to the French army as 
it passed by Rome. 

t has been thought since that Louis made a great mis- 
take in thus agreeing with Ferdinand when there was a 
chance of his seizing the whole of Naples and of prevent- 
ing another foreign power from gaining interests in Italy. 
At any rate, Ferdinand soon gave new evidence of his 
duplicity, for France speedily became involved in war 
with Spain, and Louis was obliged to allow Vlerdinand 
complete possession of Naples. 

A still greater danger to French designs in Italy ap- 
peared in the person of a new pope, Julius II. This sixty- 
year-old pontiff was “impetuous, passionate, and self-willed,” 
but also “frank, open, and sincere.” “His most strongly 
marked characteristics were pride and ambition, a daemon'c 
energy, magnificence of ideas, strength of will, and in- 
domitable courage and determination.” His impetuous 
ardor was displayed by his utter disregard of the effect 
upon his reputation throughout the world when, after plan- 
ning a campaign, he appeared at the seige of Mirandola in 
person, wearing armor, cheering on his men, exposing him- 
self to fire. Upon the surrender of that city he clambered 
over its ruined walls with his victorious army. 

Julius conceived the design of first joining with the 
French to weaken Italian rivals of his temporal power and 
then, by the formation of a league, to drive the foreigner 
from Italy. The policies of Louis all too unwisely coin- 
cided with these aims, when the League of Cambray in 
which the pope participated was organized to crush Venice. 
Before the ensuing war was over the pope had deserted 


his allies, made peace and an alliance with Venice, and 
soon succeeded in the formation of “The Holy League” 
among the Papacy, Venice, and Spain, later joined by 
England. Louis’ vain attempt to deliver a counterstroke 
to this effort to destroy French power in Italy, by the 
arousal of Gallicanism and the convening of a church council 
at Pisa to depose Julius, are graphically described. The 
French were at last driven from Milan. Navarre, long 
coveted by Ferdinand, was invaded and seized for Spain. 
England, however, more or less a cat’s-paw in the hands 
of more wily plotters, failed to realize its dream of the 
recovery of Guyenne. France, though deprived of Italian 
possessions, was saved from too great a humiliation by an 
Engtish alliance and the willingness of the new pope Leo X 
to come to terms. 

That the loss of Milan was not regarded entirely as a 
misfortune by the French people is plain from the remark 
of an observer that “They think it honorable, profitable, and 
pleasant to own those possessions in time of peace; but 
when they consider how many French lives have been 
sacrificed on Italian svil within the space of a few years, 
they come to regard Lombardy as a place of torment and 
a charnel-house.” 

The feelings of the Italians on the subject may be realized 
when we read of the French fury exhibited after the cap- 
ture of many cities, of which the sack of Ravenna will 
serve as an example. “Taking the place unawares, the 
Gascons also went in, and behaved so violently as to make 
it seem that all the devils of hell had been let loose, for 
never were such fury and cruelty seen or heard of. An 
unending massacre began. Breaking open houses, they slew 
more than 2,000 persons; women as well as men, priests 
and monks as well as laymen, were killed or made captive... 
The whole place was sacked, the churches not being spared, 
and chalices, patens, and relics being seized by the plun- 
derers. It would be impossible to exaggerate the things 
that were done.” 

While critics are disposed to censure Louis XII's foreign 
policies, they unite in praising his conduct of domestic 
affairs. Here he was prudent and economical. He adopted 
the plan of drawing up a careful budget and saw to it 
that the courts rendered speedy justice. 

Bridge’s account of the king’s reign ends with a most 
interesting description of his tragic marriage with Mary 
of England. Aged fifty-four and worn out with strenuous 
living, Louis had been paying strict attention to abstinence 
and repose. The sudden change to feasting and late hours 
of dance and play, indulged in to please his sixteen-year-old 
bride, hastened his departure from this world, which came 
after only three months of married bliss with his third wife. 

James EF. 

Pennsylvania State College. 


A History of Nationalism in the East. By Hans Kohn. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1929. xi, 
476 pp. 

Not often does a-valuable historical work, published 
originally in a foreign language, appear in an English 
translation as soon as has this book. It was first published 
in German in 1928, and is now made available in this Eng- 
lish translation by Miss Green of the London Foreign 
Affairs. Students of nationalism in particular and of in- 
ternational relations in general have been placed in debt 
to both the author and to Miss Green. 

The treatment of the subject is a logical one. After a 
brief introduction, Herr Kohn in the following three chap- 
ters surveys the fact of a transition in the life and thought 
of the East. In this section are treated Reformation and 
Renaissance in Islam, Pan-Islamism, and the Religious 
Renaissance in India. He then proceeds to a consideration 
of what are to him the primary reasons for this transition: 
British policy towards India (and its implications in the 
Near Fast) and Russian policy in the same areas, both 
under the Czarist and the Soviet régimes. Not until this 
stage of the volume does the author undertake a thorough 
analysis of the internal factors in Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India which have been and still 
are contributory to national consciousness in these areas. 
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With this logical treatment of the subject one can hardly 
quarrel, but the consequences are sometimes unfortunate. 
For example, one is unable to obtain a unified picture of 
Arabian nationalism without assimilating Chapter IX (The 
New Arabia) to Chapters II and III (Reformation and 
Renaissance in Islam and Pan-Islamism). But this is a 
small price to pay for what is, after all, a thoroughly 
scholarly and at times brilliant presentation of this signifi- 
cant metamorphosis. 

There is, however, a more fundamental point which 
should be mentioned. Is the “nationalism” of these various 
eastern countries the same as western nationalism? Having 
regard for human limitations, the objective study of na- 
tionalism may be well-nigh impossible; but even such 
scholarly investigation into this sentiment as has been 
undertaken is of comparatively recent origin. It is true 
that at present we have a fairly complete list of the in- 
gredients—economic, political, social, religious, and psy- 
chological—that, welded in the proper proportions, have 
produced western nationalism. And, although the same 
may be said of Eastern cultures, it is not impossible that 
insufficient weighing of relative values has characterized 
much of the writing on eastern “nationalism.” Certainly, 
the ingredients which have entered into the various na- 
tionalisms of the East are different from those which pro- 
duced western nationalism. The fact of the sentiment in 
both cases (and certain of the results) may be and prob- 
ably are similar. But, although this may be true for the 
present, it would be dangerous to argue that the course 
of the emotion of the East would, in the future, parallel 
that of the West. 

Regarded from this point of view, an observation may 
be made concerning some portions of this book. Here is 
the reason why, to the present reviewer, at least, the sec- 
tions of the book devoted to India are superior to the 
others. The appraisal of the forces there and the analysis 
of their similarity or dissimilarity to those the origin of 
which was western seem more exact and clearer cut than 


is the case in certain of the other sections. One of these 
is that on Arabia, in which appears a passage at the recital 
of which one may pardonably raise a skeptical eyebrow: 
“At the present time Arabia is an example of nationalism 
still partially in the primitive phase, but destined to ad- 
vance to full self-realization and to become completely 
permeated with the spirit of modern, capitalist industry.” 
And Herr Kohn, who is a German Jew long resident in 
Jerusalem, may be excused if, in the section on Palestine 
(pp. 297-306), he waxes enthusiastic over the Zionist ex- 
periment. In certain phases, at least, the results of British 
policy here are worthy of praise. 

The volume will prove exceedingly useful to the serious 
student as well as to the casual reader. To both the ex- 
tensive bibliography at the end of the book will be valuable. 
But to the latter a caveat, based on the above observations, 
should be uttered; it should not be necessary for the former. 

Donarp C. Braispet, 

Columbia University. 


The Rise and Fall of Germany's Colonial Empire. By 
Mary Evelyn Townsend. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1930. xviii, 397 pp. 

From the first paragraphs of Carlton J. H. Hayes’ ad- 
mirable introduction to the last words of the text, this is 
an interesting book. The subject chosen for its theme is 
at first thought not perhaps one of general interest, but 
the more one reads and meditates thereon, the more the 
conviction grows that Dr. Townsend has discovered here 
a field of real importance and has exploited it very well 
indeed. She has divided the book into twelve well-organized 
chapters, of which the last ten are based on original docu- 
mentary research. These, in consequence, are the portions 
of greatest interest. 

After some fifty opening pages giving background and 
orientation to the subject, chapter three ins with a very 
skilful revaluation of Bismarck’s attitude towards the 
whole idea of Imperial Germany’s colonial expansion. Dr. 
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Townsend periodizes Bismarck’s attitude regarding such 
expansion as follows: 

137 1-1876—Cautious preparation and watchful waiting. 

1876-1884—Initiation of protection for overseas commer- 
cial undertakings, plus unadvertised co-operation with the 
colonialists. 

and organization of colonial 
policy. 

The years from 1871-1876 were the formative years in 
the history of imperial Germany. Feeling his way cau- 
tiously because of such internal difficulties as the Kultur- 
kampf and the Panic of 1873, and also because of the pre- 
carious foreign situation, Bismarck during these years 
refused any open encouragement to colo “i expansion 
projects. Beginning approximately in 1876, d especially 
after 1879, “refreshed by the clearer air ot party politics 
at home and invigorated by the hostile air of resurgent 
imperialism abroad,” Bismarck more boldly projected a 
colonial policy. By steadily encouraging actual colonial 
movements overseas and building up public ee at 
home, he was able to create an “outburst of German pa- 
triotism strong enough to launch a state-directed colonial 
= on April 24, 1884. On that day the modern German 
— overseas was officially born. 

There followed enormous acquisitions in the next twelve 
months. By thus inflating expansionist pride at home and 
by consummate diplomatic tactics abroad, Bismarck com- 
bated opposition to his colonial program. He did not at 
first propose to have the Empire direct the affairs of the 
colonies. Rather, he deliberately adopted the English 
Chartered Company plan of the seventeenth century as 
his model, and proposed to carve out a new Empire with 
these Companies as cutting ed Four corporations such 
as he envisaged were organized, two in Africa and two in 
the South Seas. But the nineteenth century was apparently 
not suited for such a technique, and they all failed. One 
of the first acts of Bismarck’s successor in the Chancellor- 
ship was to create a Colonial Office in Berlin, and in 1890 
colonies came under the control of Imperial officials. 

For a time this new control failed to function well. Too 
generous concessions to various private companies alien- 
ated some of the best resources of the colonies from Im- 
perial direction, and excessive bureaucracy stifled initia- 
tive. These two factors resulted in serious native revolts. 
These uprisings in turn caused bitter criticisms at home, 
and eventuated in the electoral excitement of 1906-07. 
After the parliamentary crisis of 1907, however, faults 
were rapidly remedied, and between 1907 and 1914 Ger- 
many won for herself an enviable reputation for colonia! 
efficiency and success in every line of endeavor. The com- 
ing of the War rudely interfered with this salutary prog- 
ress, and at its end the Colonial — utterly disappeared. 

So much for a brief review of the rise and fall of Ger- 
many’s Colonial Empire as Dr. Townsend traces it for us. 
There are scores of points that cry aloud for further com- 
ment. Perhaps they may be grouped as follows: (1) A 
brilliant analysis of the Kaiser's reckless pursuit of Welt- 
politik “during the decade roughly defined by the years 
1895-1905,” including such high-lights as Samoa, Kia-Chow, 
Philippines, Venezuela (176-219). (2) An equally able 
discussion of his attempt after 1905 to “combine imperial- 
ist ambition with a more favorable foreign orientation by 
cautious, sometimes even bold, concessions in the colonial 
field,” mentioning such ee - as the First and Second 
Moroccan crises (305-350). (3) An excellent summary 
of the part played by the German colonies during the War 
in its military, economic, and propaganda phases (356- 
377). (4) An interesting summary of the colonial ques- 
tion in the Peace Conference and of the solution of the 
mandates (378-393). We gather that Dr. Townsend is not 
100 per cent. favorably impressed by the theories that lay 
behind the mandate idea. 

In so excellent a book it is re ungracious to find 
apparent errors. (1) When did Karl Peters found his 
Company for German colonization? Two different dates 
are given on pages 83 and 132, respectively. (2) Do the 
dates on p , 109, 133, respectively, all refer to the 
same extens: of imperial control over East African 
lands, or do they refer to three different extensions of 


control? (3) How is “Kilimanjaro” properly spelled: 
Variants occur on pages 169 and 367. (4) Should not the 
Samoan date on page 198 be 1889 instead of 1879? 

Notwithstanding these small matters, the book is alto- 
gether excellent. The scholarship of the author, her lucid 
style, the admirable graphs on pages 267-70, the good maps 
(printed in German), and the breadth and depth of treat- 
ment—these are the positive virtues, and they are very 
great. Germany’s colonial Empire lasted from April 24, 
i554, to June 28, 1919. Its dramatic and spectacular story, 
its excellent aspects, and its weak points, its bearing upon 
all the complications of international relations in the years 
before the War, these and other phases of its history have 
never been set forth before with the completeness that the 
volume under review displays on every page. For all 
interested in nineteenth and twentieth-century imperialism, 
this book will be an invaluable one. Well does the author 
achieve her design, “to insert one more section into that 
vari-colored picture puzzle of world politics which imme- 
diately preceded the Great War.” 

Duane Squires. 
State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 


Vigures of the Revolution. By Louis Madelin. Translated 
by Richard Curtis. Macaulay, New York, 1930, 
342 pp. 

Here is a book of the type made familiar by Henri 
Béraud, Strachey, Guedalla, and hosts of modern biogra- 
phers—the collection of portraits representative of an era 
—but the present series has the advantage of being from 
the pen of a reputed historian, whose work on the French 
Revolution, generally recognized as distinguished, ought 
to lend authority to his shorter delineations. 

Indeed, it must be admitted that he excels in dramatic 
description, in irony, in contrasts and comparisons, in all 
the devices of style necessary to make figures live which 
are treated in isolation, apart from the tates of their 
age. Nor is scholarship wanting. Wide reading, special 
interest in certain men and phases of the Revolution—for 
example, in Fouché and in Robespierre and his trial—and 
lastly an evident desire to sacrifice nothing to accuracy 
must be conceded the French historian. 

Unfortunately, all these good. elements are overweighed 
in the present volume by two chief defects—one inherent, 
the other extrinsic. In the first place, all the author's 
capabilities seem directed towards popularization; and this, 
though by no means a sin in itself, leads to generalizations 
that were never meant in cold blood, antitheses that are 
more verbal than real, epigrams that are forced rather than 
striking. In the second place, the devices of style com- 
mended above are used with too automatic a frequency; 
for example: the adroit fusion of statement by the author 
with quoted words from his subject, references to events 
and persons, not elsewhere mentioned, in a manner un- 
worthily suggestive of great erudition; and again, the 
propensity to ascribe mighty events to trivial causes, simply, 
it seems, to dramatize the emotions of the subject. 

The second great flaw from which the work suffers is its 
English dress. Never does one forget that it is a trans- 
literation. Native idiom peeps out like a stubborn weed, 
sometimes flowers into beautiful nonsense, or again blushes 
as direct contradiction of the French text. Whose the 
errors of fact (such as “July 14, 1776, for the signal of 
liberty for the world”; the presence of Mirabeau in the 
Assembly on August 4th, ete.), it is difficult to decide, 
since a | often depend on typography or ambiguous lan- 
guage. But in any case they should not be there. Neither 
should “honnétes gens” be translated “honest people”; 
“lieux-communs,” “truisms”; or “je reviendrai a cette 
date,” “I will come back to this date.” 

Lastly, the hand of the translator may be detected in the 
unnecessary footnotes he has sprinkled through the volume, 
presumably to explain certain allusions in the text. Among 
others, the Concordat and the Tarpeian Rock receive his 
illumination, but he allows much to remain in French, and 
he overlooks the play on words in the motto of the priests 
in 1790, “nous jurons, mais nous ne sacrons pas,” so that 
his translation of “we swear, but do not consecrate” is 
singularly reft of pungency. 
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It would be useless to expatiate on this aspect of the 
work now offered to English readers. Though not repre- 
sentative of Madelin at his best, it was nonetheless better 
than most popular kaleidoscopes until Mr. Curtis attempted 
its metamorphosis. He succeeded only too well; as did 
his colleague, Mr. Woerner, in making all the revolutionary 
figures look precisely alike (including Mme. Roland) from 
the unpleasantly carbonized woodcuts that precede each) 
essay. 

Jacaurs M. Barzun. 

Columbia University. 


The Rise of the House of Rothschild. By Count Egon 
Caesar Corti. Translated from the German by Brian 
and Beatrix Lunn. New York, Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration, 1928. Vol. i, pp. xii, 432. 

In our general textbooks there has been a strange lack 
of consideration of the place that high finance has played 
in nineteenth-century history. Emphasis is placed upon the 
role of social theorists, politicians, and industrialists, but 
with the possible exception of the mention of Jacques 
Laffitte in the July Revolution and of the Deutsche Bank 
in the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway affair, bankers and banks 
have usually been overlooked. Count Corti has done well 
to bring this lacuna to the attention of historians, but he 
deserves doubly well, for he has produced an excellent 
study of an outstanding house. 

The first volume of his work traces the rise of the Roths- 
child family from the ghetto of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
through its various steps upward to 1830—-the foundation 
of the banking business by Meyer Amachel Rothschild, the 
spreading out of the house to the various capitals of Eu 
rope, the activity of the Rothschild brothers in pioneering 
war during the Napoleonic struggles, and their part in the 
restoration after 1815. For this story, which is told quite 
impartially, Count Corti consulted the public archives at 
Vienna, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Berlin, but did not 


use those of London or Paris, nor those of the Rothschild 
family. ‘Thus the work is fairly well documented, and 
only in a few spots does one feel that the author has not 
sufficient evidence for his narrative. The book is interest- 
ingly written, apt quotations, vivid descriptions, and ad- 
inirable illustrations adding to its attractiveness. 
5S. B, Coven. 
Columbia University. 


The Two Cities. By Otto, Bishop of Freising. A Chroni- 
cle of Universal History to the Year 1146 A. D. Trans- 
lated in full, with introduction and notes by Charles 
Christopher Mierow. Records of Civilization, Columbia 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 523, xiii. Price, $10.00, 

In few fields of historical writing is dependence upon 
earlier works so close as in the field of universal histories. 
Especially is this true in periods where the earlier course 
of our civilization is seldom studied in a systematic, com- 
prehensive manner, and where the chief sources are a few 
narrative accounts, and these usually abridged. ‘The record 
of events which Otto of Freising presents in his first seven 
books, covering events from Adam to 1146 A. D., varies 
little in value from what can be found in other universal 
histories. For such information, Orosius, as far as_ his 
narrative goes, is almost as satisfactory, though it musi 
be confessed that Otto is superior in historical method and 
philosophic grasp. Yet every age needs a rewriting of 
history, for the passage of time and changes of viewpoint 
always open new opportunities for writing. 

Otto of Freising’s Chronicle is certainly the outstanding 
universal history from the time of Orosius to his own day. 
For his own age the work is noteworthy for its clear style 
and scholarship. The sixth and seventh books, which deal 
mainly with contemporary events, are among the most 
valuable of our sources for the period. Certainly few were 
in such a favorable position to observe the contemporary 
men and events as Otto, who through his family connections 
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was admitted to the intimate counsels of the emperor, and 
who through his piety and learning attained a correspond- 
ingly high position in church counsels. While Otto occa- 
sionally shows traces of partisanship, yet on the whole the 
moderation, logic, and honesty of his narrative are impres-; 
sive in an age that took sides so strongly on every im- 
portant question. 

In his scheme of organization and his broad interpreta- 
tion of history, Otto followed the usual Christian approach, 
which we find in Jerome, Eusebius, Orosius, Augustine, 
Isidore, and their successors. The world is guided by 
Divine Providence and is the battlefield where a war of 
salvation is fought between God and the forces of evil for 
man’s soul. The major outlines—the successive course of 
empires with their westward trend and their climax in the 
Roman—are determined by the will of God. In individual 
affairs man is torn between his freedom and the might of 
these powers. In his eighth book, Otto develops his the- 
ories of the final judgment and his prophecy of the future, 
and these are well worth a careful reading. 

A long introduction of eighty pages gives the reader an 
excellent preparation for the study of the text. The his- 
torical background, biography of the author, the chief 
characteristics of the Chronicle, and Otto’s work as his- 
torian, politician, and philosopher are well described, and 
a short bibliography added. Dr. Microw omits much dis- 
cussion of how Otto used his sources and similar questions 
which he feels are adequately dealt with in Hofmeister. 
The translation of the text inclines to be very literal, and 
at times cast into the Latin way of saying things. You 
are conscious that you are reading a translation and not 
an original in English. However, it is clear, and leaves 
no doubt as to what the author intended to say. There are 
a few misprints, “bibliagraphy” for “bibliography” on page 
1 and “expreses” for “expresses” on page 64. The edi- 
torial work is carefully and well done. The volume is a 
welcome addition to the library of English translations 
which the Records of Civilization series is publishing to 
further a more general study of medieval] history in the 
United States. 

Invinc W. Raymonp. 

Columbia University. 


British Routes to India. By Halford Lancaster Hoskins, 
Ph.D. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1928. 
xiii, 494 pp. 

It is the story of the gradual change in the circulation 
of Great Britain’s “blood stream,” her important and in- 
creasingly vital highways to India, which began with the 
nineteenth-century novelties of steam propulsion and the 
electric telegraph, that Professor Hoskins has produced 
in an attractive, scholarly, and interesting volume. For 
centuries British Indiamen had maintained communication 
and commerce most gg by the “all-water route” 
via the Cape of Good Hope, which had been prepared for 
them by the Portuguese. Other far shorter routes, in- 
volving “break of bulk” and land carriage, had attracted 
interest and had, on occasion, been used. But until the 
industrial developments of the last hundred years brought 
both a need for more rapid communication and a means 
of effecting it, the long sea route was considered the cheap- 
est, most comfortable, and most sure. 

Professor Hoskins has gathered his material from a wide 
range of excellent sources, and traces with care the moves 
and motives which led inevitably to a shift of the great 
stream of commerce away from the Cape and into the 
Mediterranean-Red Sea channel. [rom Parliamentary 
Papers, contemporary books and documents, and such 
sources as the Asiatic Journal he has built up a fascinat- 
ing story of the change, treating, topically as a rule, of 
such affairs as the work of the forerunners in Egypt dur- 
ing the late seventeen hundreds, the early experiments 
with steam, the Euphrates Valley expedition led by Ches- 
ney, the establishment of the Overland Mail service through 
Egypt, the building of the Suez Canal and its acquisition 
by Great Britain, the schemes for telegraph lines through- 
out the Near East. His book is well-organized and well- 
written, though the nature of his theme and its topical 


treatment tend to make it anything but light reading. 
In his discussion of the Levantine route as “a key to British 
foreign policy,” aside from foreign trade, his interpreta- 
tions are sometimes unhappily open to question, as on 
pages 129, 271, and 285; but to students of nineteenth- 
century industrial, commercial, and international changes 
and developments it will be of great value and interest. — 

Mitton Orrutr. 

Princeton University. 


Richelieu. By Hilaire Belloc. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1929. Pp. 392. 

This book is not a biography of the great cardinal. It 
is an attempt on the part of a Catholic writer, who is very 
much perturbed by Christendom’s having been broken into 
a mosaic of nationalities, to prove that Richelieu was 
largely responsible for national divisions and the “ruin of 
the community of the Christian life.” Evidently as a pre- 
ventive measure against adverse criticism, Mr. Belloc states 
in his preface that immeasurable factors combined to pro- 
duce national states. Nevertheless, he remains steadfast 
in his conviction that the greatest of all social forces is 
the will of man, and in the development of nationalism 
the will of Richelieu. The system which was founded by 
the Frenchmen in the seventeenth century was, however, 
completed by a Prussian, Prince Leopold von Bismarck. 

Hilaire Belloc’s theory may be a correct one, but his 
method is incorrect. Accredited scholars of the world’s 
historical yield are uniformly convinced that historical 
writing should be inductive rather than deductive—that 
one should not try to prove a thesis, but that one should 
attempt to describe the past as it actually was. Belloc 
is also guilty of many loose expressions, such as the Cardi- 
nal must have “inherited” his mother’s patience (page 
148), a possibility which most modern paphsheaiats would 
immediately disclaim. He also has a tendency to use 
superlatives, to exaggerate for emphasis. On the whole, 
however, one cannot help but admire the style, but the 
critic is almost certain to regret its dissipation upon such 
poor history. 

S. B. 


Columbia University. 


The Biography of the Late Marshal Foch. By Major- 
General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1929. xxviii, 483 pp. 

Among soldiers and students of the last great war, the 
estimates of Marshal Foch’s ability as a leader and of his 
contribution to the victory of the Allied and Associated 
powers vary widely. Under the circumstances, a biography 
of the Marshal by so noted a writer upon strategy as Gar 
eral Aston cannot fail to arouse interest. ‘The consequent 
disappointment is all the more keen, for General Aston’s 
book, making all allowances for the fact that it was de- 
signed to be a popular study, is an unsatisfactory piece 
of work. 

In reading the volume one is constantly impressed with 
the idea that it was produced in haste and carelessness, 
rather to catch the crowd with some sort of biography as 
soon as possible after Foch’s death than to bring out a 
really good life of the great Frenchman. General Aston 
knew his subject well and was splendidly qualified to write 
of him with imagination and understanding, coupled, to 
some extent, with hero worship. But the many needless 
repetitions of phrase and expression, and the great num- 
ber of small errors of fact or misprints, as June for May 
(page 337) and August for July (page 357), the reference 
to the fighting at Hangard as though it were a part of the 
Lys battle, the implication that Foch, in April, 1918, sug- 
gested that British divisions be cut from twelve to nine 
battalions when this had been done two months earlier 
as part of the effort to make some preparation for the 
German offensive; the awarding of all credit to Foch for 
the plan of concentrating drives by which the German 
armies were pushed back in the last hundred days of the 
war, when Rawlinson and Haig had much to do with its 
inspiration; and the inclusion of only four maps which, 
though excellent, cover a period, from August to November, 
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1914, which is not of particular importance in Foch’s 
career, these and others of the same sort do much to de- 
stroy the reader’s interest in Foch and confidence in his 
biographer. Again, at scveral points, General Aston 
neglects to pursue interesting aspects of the career of the 
Marshal, making the excuse each time that such matters 
would be out of place in a book on Foch “through English 
eyes.” But the title page fails to give any warning that 
the book is to be merely an English estimate. 

General Aston brings out clearly the great qualities of 
patience and determination and spirit which inspired Foch 
to refuse to commit his reserves each time the line was 
seriously threatened in 1918, qualities which certainly caused 
thousands of men to undergo intolerable experiences, but 
which as certainly made possible a victory in 1918. On 
the personal side, the strange and compelling character of 
the Marshal is well-presented, but unfortunately a clear 
sketch of his strategical plans is nowhere given. How he 
achieved his results as “Commander-in-Chief” of the Allied 
armies in France without ever being in command of them 
is the most interesting story in the book. 

Throughout, General Aston has embedded in the text 
many of Foch’s more striking precepts, such as his often- 
quoted statement that a defeated army is an army that 
believes itself beaten, and his famous reiteration: “At- 
taquez! Attaquez! Attaquez!’ Prominent among them is his 
maxim that the plan is worthless without the execution. 
It was by this gauge that Foch judged others, and General 
Aston would be the last to deny readers the right to apply 
the same gauge to his biography. 

Mitton Orrvutt. 

Princeton University. 


Foreign Intervention in the Rio de la Plata, 1838-1850. <A 
Study of French, British, and American policy in rela- 


tion to the Dictator Juan Manuel Rosas. By John F. 
Cady. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1929, xiv, 296 pp. 


De Soto and the Conquistadores. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 
297 

Great Navigators and Discoverers. By J. A. Bendon. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1930. 282 pp. 

Dr. Cady has worked in a field comparatively unexploited 
by scholars in the United States. Indeed, no adequate 
studies exist in English of the European relations of the 
Hispanic-American states, and only in the European rela- 
tions of Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, and Brazil are there any 
comparable treatises. Hence, much remains to be done. 
European archives, which contain an abundance of mate- 
rial, must be searched, and Hispanic-American repositories 
must be systematically exploited. But until hindrances, 
which lie in the way of researches, are removed, progress 
in these endeavors will be slow. 

The picture which the author presents is one of English 
and French intrigue in Argentina during the administra- 
tion of Juan Manoel Ortez de Rosas (1793-1877). This 
dictator ruled in a most arbitrary and despotic fashion 
as governor of Buenos Aires from 1829 to 1832 and from 
1835 to 1852. While Rosas was still a young man England 
had attempted to wrest LaPlata from Spanish authority. 
Failing in that she began a peaceful economic penetration, 
and in 1825, as the price of recognizing Argentina’s inde- 
pendence, England made a favorable commercial treaty 
with the country. Even the later friction over the Falkland 
Islands failed to weaken England’s influence, while in 
Uruguay Britain’s position was equally strong. The diplo- 
matic and commercial rivals of the English were the 
French, who in 1829 caused ill-feelings against them in 
Argentina by demanding that French citizens be exempt 
from military service. Meanwhile, France had attempted 
to get a commercial treaty with Argentina, and soon after 
made certain claims upon the South American state de- 
manding equal rights with England. Failing in these aims, 
France blockaded Buenos Aires from March, 1838, to 
October, 1840, and allied herself with the enemies of 
Rosas. But still her objects were not accomplished, and 
in 1841 a Franco-British policy of co-operation against 


By Theodore Maynard. 
New York, 1930. xiii, 


Rosas commenced. In 1845 this assumed a belligerent 
character, and the allied fleet forced a passage up the 
Parana river, making diplomatic and commercial contact 
with Paraguay. Such foreign aggression only stimulated 
the patriotism of the Argentineans, and Rosas found him- 
self stronger than ever. For the next four years, until 
1850, therefore, protracted negotiations with the Dictator 
were entered into by the allies, with the result that the 
blockade was finally raised. 

These steps the author has traced in great detail and 
with extensive footnote documentation. The book is not 
easily read, but it is scholarly and has been carefully pre- 
pared; and, in so far as it correlates European and Ameri- 
can affairs, and treats South American conditions in the 
light of European and United States politics, it is a dis- 
tinct and valuable contribution in the fields of diplomacy 
and Hispanic-American history. 

The second volume under review has been selected by 
the Catholic Book of the Month Club for its April number. 
The author, born in India, was trained for the Congrega- 
tional ministry, but entered a Dominican monastery. He is 
now teaching in Georgetown University in Washington, 
D. C. To some individuals, such a recital of fact concern- 
ing the author will a priori prejudice them against the 
authenticity of the work, but there need be little doubt 
concerning the correctness of the central facts. Concern- 
ing the author’s interpretations and opinions, however, 
questions may be raised, especially when Spanish religious 
piety is so often emphasized and when attempts are made 
to draw morals from the facts. One criticism certainly 
should be made; namely, that the author makes many posi- 
tive assertions concerning facts which have never been 
proven or which are accepted as of doubtful authenticity. 
But perhaps this may be classed as poetic license, coming 
as it does from a professor of English literature! 

Hernande de Soto was born in Estremadura in Spain, 
probably about the year 1500, He first appeared in Darien 
(Panama) in 1519, and soon after served in expeditions 
of exploration and conquest in Central America. In 1532 
he participated under Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, and 
as a result became wealthy. Returning to Spain, he mar- 
ried in 1536 the daughter of Pedrarias, the murderer of 
Balboa. Soon after he heard of the fabled wealth of La 
Florida, and equipping four ships he sailed for America 
with the titles of Governor of Cuba and adelantado of 
Florida. In May, 1539, he landed on the west coast of the 
peninsula, and for the next three years, suffering the most 
astounding hardships, he explored Georgia, possibly the 
Carolinas, Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
But on May 21, 1542, the leader, stricken with “fever,” died, 
and the survivors, under Lufs de Moscoso y Alvarado, 
eventually reached New Spain in September of the same 
year. 

On the whole, the book is what one has a right to expect 
from a teacher of English: it is polished, pleasing, and 
praiseworthy. The index and bibliography are rather bet- 
ter than is customary in such volumes, and the illustrations 
are well-selected. 

The author of the third volume has tried “to show how 
the people of Europe made themselves masters of the seven 
seas.” To do this he has compiled brief sketches of the 
lives of twenty-four representative sailors, who were famed 
as explorers and navigators, rather than as fighters. All 
but one of these men voyaged in sailing vessels, the excep- 
tion being Sir John Franklin, and all but two were con- 
nected with American history. The listing of the names 
of the other characters will indicate the extent of time 
and territory covered by the volume. They are Hanno of 
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Carthage, Leif Ericsson, Marco Polo, Prince Henry the 
Navigator, Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Magellan, Sebas- 
tian Cabot, Chancellor, Raleigh, Hawkins, Drake, Cartier, 
Hudson, Tasman, Blake, Morgan, Dampier, James Cook, 
Anson, Bligh, Paul Jones, and Cochrane. 

Each sketch averages about eleven pages, but the treat- 
ment is neither stereotyped nor monotonous. The language 
is simple, the style pleasing, the many quotations pertinent, 
the illustrations well-chosen, and the index serviceable. 
With a few exceptions, noticeably in the chapter on Co- 
lumbus, the author has acquitted himself well of a diffi- 
cult task, though the total value of the book might have 
been greatly enhanced if at the end of each biographical 
sketch a list of the most important lives of the individuals 
and the author’s sources of information concerning them 
had been placed. 


University of South Carolina. 


A. Curtis Wi1evs. 


Great Britain, a Study of Civie Loyalty. By John M. Gaus. 
Published in the Studies in the Making of Citizens, 
edited by Charles E. Merriam. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1929. xxi, 329 pp. 

The general impression one obtains from reading this 
book is that British national sentiment is a very solid 
thing, that it is formed by various public institutions (the 
press, the schools, the churches, etc.), but that it is not 
the result of such conscious indoctrination as is the case 
in Italy, France, Germany, and Russia. One also gets 
the impression that the machinery of civic training has 
been built up by a slow evolutionary process, and that 
there has never been a general tearing b ss in which the 
antiquated parts were thrown away and the useful parts 
were unified and centralized. Despite this fact, the cum- 
bersome machinery performs its task excellently; the fin- 
ished product is a Me loyal, a very patriotic, Britisher. 

The discussion of those forces which work to produce 
a patriotic spirit in Britain is on the whole illuminating, 
intelligent, and comprehensive. Professor Gaus treats in 
turn the réle of the crown, the influence of place, and the 
part played by the Empire, politics, the bureaucracy, edu- 
cation, news, economic institutions, and religion in British 
civic training. At times it seems as though the author 
had lost sight of civic training in his interest to describe 
institutions, but he always returns to his main theme. It 
seems to the reviewer that in the chapter concerning eco- 
nomics, the author might have devoted more space to the 
“buy British goods” campaign, a campaign which has as 
mercantilist a flavor as a protective tariff. Furthermore, 
a more or less detailed discussion of the Welsh and Scot- 
tish movements might well have been included in the book. 

Not the least important contribution made by this study 
is its bibliographical material. The reviewer is personally 
indebted to Professor Gaus for bringing to his attention 
such an excellent work as that by Esme Winzfield-Strat- 
ford, History of British Patriotiem. Those American stu- 
dents of contemporary history who desire to understand 
Great Britain and her institutions should not fail to read 
Professor Gaus’ book. 

B. Croven. 

Columbia University. 


The New England Town-meeting, now three hundred 
years old, is perhaps the oldest political institution in 
America. In towns of less than 5,000 people, it stands 
today as healthy as any of our many contributions to 
political machinery. It is, however, a political garment 
adequate for a village, and is speedily outgrown when 
industry turns the village into a city and brings to it a 
polyglot population of factory operatives. Yet John F. 
Sly his Town Government in Massachusetts (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1930, 244 pp.) tells us that 
Boston continued under the clementary plan until 1821, 
when it had 40,000 inhabitants and 5,000 qualified voters. 
Salem and Lowell clung to this ancient form until 1836, 
long after they, too, had outgrown it. In the next quarter- 
century a score of cities, frequently with vigorous protest 


from local political factions, abandoned the scheme. A 
more recent tendency has been to modify it in an effort 
to retain some of its unquestioned virtues. Dr. Sly devotes 
half of his excellent little volume to the history of this 
venerable institution. The balance is a discussion of its 
present workings and efforts to secure an improvement of 
administrative service under it—Joserm McGowprick. 


Any one in search of a pleasant evening’s reading would 
do well to sit down with a copy of Edward Ten Broeck 
Perine’s Here’s To Broadway (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1930. xii, 321 pp.). By means of a series of charm- 
ing sketches of interesting personages and events, from 
Washington’s inauguration to Lindbergh's triumphal return 
from Paris, Mr. Perine tells the story of one of the world’s 
most famous thoroughfares. Washington, Lafayette, Jenny 
Lind, The Seventh Regiment’s Departure for the Civil 
War in 1861, Lincoln, yng Dewey, ‘The Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration, and the Equitable Building Fire in 1913 are 
the leading themes for the sketches. 


Sir Bernard Mallet’s and C. O. George's British Budgets, 
1913-1921 (The Macmillan Company, London, 1929, 408 
pp-), is a companion to an earlier volume published by 
Sir Bernard Mallet just before the War on British Budgets 
from 1887 to 1913. Its first part consists of ten narrative 
chapters dealing with the respective annual budgets. The 
authors’ comments are largely reserved for the four chap- 
ters which constitute their second part. Though the ap- 
pendices to both parts contain ample and formidable tables, 
the authors make virtually no use of tabular or graphic 
presentations. Their accounts of the fiscal problems con- 
front Great Britain during the war period and the periods 
immediately preceding and following it are entertaining 
reading. ‘Though the period is dearly abnormal, it is such 
periods which reveal the strength and weaknesses of insti- 
tutions._Joserpn McGowprick, 


Correspondence 


‘Tite Hisrorican 

The spring meeting of the Association of History Teach- 
ers of the Middle States and Maryland should prove a 
veritable melting-pot of diverse interest. The variety of 
its appeal, the color added by the presence and participa- 
tion of several historical figures of national and interna- 
tional reputation, and its ambitious program for the enter- 
tainment of guests promise to combine to make this the 
most successful meeting of a body which has never been 
peculiar for the mediocrity of its programs or the dearth 
of its contributions in its specific field. 

A few quotations from the recently published program 
may serve to lend point to the above remarks. At the 
opening meeting on Friday afternoon, May 9th, the theme, 
“Some Significant Novelties in the Teaching of the Social 
Studies,” will be developed by carefully selected represen- 
tatives of four of the largest urban centers in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Association. A discussion, led by Professor 
A. C. Krey, of the University of Minnesota, who is at 
present engaged in directing the commission on_ social 
studies in the schools, will follow. 

On Friday evening, following a Subscription Dinner at 
the Faculty Club of Columbia Gulvenaity, Dr. Eileen Power, 
of the London School of Economics, will deliver an address 
on “Internationalism and the Teaching of History.” 

The meeting will reach its climax on Saturday morning, 
when three papers, representing as many phases of the 
social studies field, will be read by Dr. Raymond Leslie 
Buell, Research Director of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion; Professor J. Salwyn Schapiro, of the College of the 
City of New York; and Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
President of the Association, Columbia University. The 
respective topics will be: “The London Naval Conference 
and Its Significance,” “Condorcet, the Career of a 
Philosophe During the French Revolution,” and “Some 
Objectives of Social Science Teaching.” 
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A subscription luncheon will follow these addresses at 
one o'clock, and at its conclusion those present will hear 
Professor Dixon Ryan Fox speak upon “Social Aspects of 
American History.” 

A motor excursion in Upper New York, with the buses 
leaving the Faculty Club at 3 o'clock, during the course 
of which as many points of interest as time permits will 
be visited, provides the finale. 

Lena C. Van Bipper, 
Secretary. 


Eprror or THe Hisrorica OurLoox: 

Fifty years ago, when I left college, with the intention 
of devoting the rest of my life to the study of history, 
almost all who cherished such intentions went to Europe 
for further study, chiefly in Germany. In the intervening 
years, graduate work in our American universities has 
been developed with an efficiency of which we are all proud 
and to a numerical extent which is to me still astonishing. 
That this should have happened is a source of unmeasured 
benefit to the nation. But I take this occasion to dwell 
upon a drawback which is visible not only in this nation, 
but in other countries that in the last half century have 
given a great development to graduate instruction; namely, 
there were benefits to young minds, and especially to those 
occupied with history, in being plunged into the atmosphere 
of alien countries where they were compelled to use other 
languages than English and to think thoughts that would 
never occur, and to this day often do not occur, to young 
heads that stay in America. ‘The best of graduate instruc- 
tion cannot wholly take the place of such results of changed 
environment, and there is some danger that a _ purely 
American course of instruction may leave the future teacher 
too national, even provincial, in outlook. 

Take the matter of languages. I am often shocked at 
the inability of young people occupied with history to 
make free use of other languages than their own. We all 
know that the teaching of modern languages in the United 
States is far less successful than such teaching in Europe. 
1 observe that nearly two-thirds of the topics entered in 
our annual lists of doctoral dissertations now in progress 
in various universities are topics in American history, 
though it would usually be better that the student give 
himself this sort of exercise in some European field. The 
reason for the preponderance, no doubt, is partly an easicr 
access to the necessary materials in the case of American 
history; but in many, if not most, cases the young man 
(less often the young woman) takes an American subject 
because he cannot manage French or German or Spanish 
or Italian or Latin, though a good historical scholar ought 
to be able to manage all these with facility, and also, 
nowadays, some Slavonic language. It is well-known that 
the standards of the doctoral examinations in French and 
German are in most universities deplorably low, the ad- 
ministration of the linguistic requirement exceedingly 
indulgent. 

I remember that in President Wilson’s famous conferences 
with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, one Sen- 
ator confessed (and I fear several of the others might have 
confessed) that he could not read French. Do we not know 
that without that ability he was unable to comprehend the 
European mind? Certainly, the European mind is a thing 
that everyone who intends to teach history should com- 
prehend, even if, in accordance with the dichotomy that 
unhappily prevails among our graduate students, he should 
set out ab initio to be “an American history man.” But 
language, and what comes through language, is only a part 
of the gains the future teacher might get from European 
travel and residence. Not every one can afford that. All 
I should wish to urge is that all should consider it, and 
give themselves the benefit of it when they can. Yet | 
should hope that young men will not lightly conclude that 
they cannot afford it. In this day of multiplied subven- 
tions for researches, I sometimes wonder uneasily whether 
our young scholars will develop as much robust devotion 
to the intellectual life as those of the 1880’s, when one who 
wished to pursue a given line of research never expected 
that anyone would pay him for doing so. 


In connection with what has been said above, it should 
be borne in mind that the gains which have been indicated 
are much more fully obtained by going to universities in 
countries of other speech than English than by going to 
those of Great Britain. The ambitious student of history 
does much the best for himself by going, after careful 
selection, to one of the smaller universities in France or 
Germany (rather than to Paris or Berlin) or to Ghent 
or Geneva or Ziirich. 

Very truly yours, 


J. JAMEson. 
Library of Congress. 


Eprror or THe Hisroricar OurLoox: 

I am subscribing to Tue Hisroricat Our.ook agiin, but 
please have more subject-matter and less theory of teach- 
ing. I became rather bored by the excess of your so-called 
social studies last year. We need to get down to some 
facts that are worth remembering and let alone much of 
the present theory that will be merely out of date tomorrow. 
I want more of the result of research in subject-matter 
and less of the theory of how to teach. Give us some in- 
teresting source-material we can really get some lasting 
good out of. 

D. D. S. 


Eprvor or THe Hisroricar OuTLook: 

For the benefit of your readers attention should be called 
to an error in the arrangement of the outline as it appears 
on page 164 of the April issue for this year. The list of 
ancient countries appearing under sub-division “B” of the 
first main topic of the outline should be preceded by the 
two sub-divisions: 

1. Influence of geography 
2. Important centers 

These two sub-divisions are incorrectly inserted in the 
fourth main topic among the sub-points of division “A,” 
which deals with Feudalism. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. B. 
Eprror or Tue Hisroricar Ouriook: 

I cannot get along very well without this journal, and 
I do not wish to get along without it. May I not offer you 
a suggestion? I am hopeful that you will not let its con- 
tributors indulge in microscopic details in history that 
really gets but few of us teachers anywhere in the average 
classroom of the college. 

[1 am hopeful also that you can find it possible and 
agreeable to yourself to have some successful college pro- 
fessor adapt the unit plan of instruction to some topic 
such as is now being done quite successfully, I think, in 
the various high schools of our country. To make myself 
a little clearer, I wish that you might find some practical 
instructor to work out the topic, for example, on the Con- 
gress of Vienna, indicating what major and minor points 
should be brought out as a minimum, as an average, and 
as a maximum for three such groups of people as we 
usually find in freshman and sophomore classes in colleges. 
Congratulating you upon your success in this open field, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
S. S. Pups, 
Professor of Modern History. 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo. 


Editor's Note:—-An unfortunate error appeared in the 
spelling of the name of one of the authors of the article 
entitled, “Review Work as a Game,” which was printed in 
our Aprtfl issue. The article was attributed to Professor 
Stephenson and Miss Lucile Bopass. The spelling of the 
latter name should be Copass. 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
"By the shore of | Lake Michigan” 
(June 23—August 16) 
announces the following courses in History: 
A 2a—MeEDIEVAL EUROPE 
(Lauer) 
A 3b—Mopern ENGLAND 
(Terry) 
B 1b—Unirtep States, 1829-1877 
(Way) 
B 3a—GREECE 
(Grose) 
C 2b—ConTEMPORARY EUROPE 
(Terry) 
C 6a—ConTemMporary STATES, 1865-1898 | 
(Way) 
C 7a—Spain AND HISPANIC AMERICA 
(Cox) 
C12b—INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE 
(Lauer) 
D 1 —HistoricaAL BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
(Grose) 


E 3 —SEMINAR IN ANGLO-AMERICAN AND His- 
PANIC AMERICAN HIsTORY (Cox) 


For descriptive bulletin, address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
305 University Hall, Evanston, Iinois 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
February 22, to March 29, 1930 


Listep By Cuantes A, Coutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Barnes, Irston R. Public utility control in Massachusetts. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 24 pp. (3 p. bibl.). 


$3. 
Clark, Dora M. British opinion and the American Revo- 


lution. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 316 pp. (9 p. 
bibl.). $3.00, 

Clark, Henry W. History of Alaska. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
218 PP. $2.50. 

Coffman, Ramon. Our America. . Y.: Dodd, Mead. 296 


pp. $3.50. 
Ellingwood, A. R., and Coombs, W. The government and 
railway transportation. Boston: Ginn & Co. 660 pp. 
00 


Faulk, J. J. History of Henderson County, Texas. Athens, 
Texas: Review Pr. Co. 334 pp. $3.00. 

Filson, John. Filson’s Kentuckie; facsimile of the edition 
of 1784. Frankfort, Ky.: W. R. Jillson, care of Ky. 
Geological Survey. 208 pp. $6.50. 

Gilbert, Paul. Chicago and its makers. Chicago: F. Men- 
delsohn, 2012 Congress Hotel. 1085 pp. $25.00. 
i Stuart. Conquering our great American plains. 

Y.: Dutton. 411 pp. $5.00 


Paul {history}. Lyons, Kan.: Lyons 
Pub. Co. Gy $2.50 

Marshall, American history. N. Y.: Macmil- 
lan. 760 pp. $1.60. 

Olson, Ronald Chumash pre-history. Berkeley, Calif.: 
Univ. of Calif. Press. 21 pp. 30 cents. 

Owen, Nicholas. Journal of a slave-dealer. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 120 pp. $3.00. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of Tue Historica, Ovrioox, published monthly, except 

June, —_ August, and September, at Philadelphia, Pa., 

for April 1, 1930. 

County of Philadelphia, 

State of Pennsylvania, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Alfred C. Willits, 
who, having been "duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of Tue Hisroricar 
OvutLoox, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete. 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, McKiniey Pusuisuinc Co., 1021 Filbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor, Arsert E. McKin ey, 6901 Germantown Ave., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Managing Editor, E, McKin ey, 6901 German- 
town Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business Manager, Atrrep C, Wituirs, 110 W. Johnson 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated, and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding | per cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

Apert E. McKINLey, 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cuartes S. McKin ey, 312 W. Upsal St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding | per cent. or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
(if there are none, so state). 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is.................+.55 

(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


6901 Germantown Ave., German- 


Germantown, 


Aurrep C. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2ist day of 
March, 1930. 
M. O’Brien, 


May, 1930 
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Paxson, Frederick L. When the West is gone. N, Y.: 
Holt. 137 pp. $2.00. 

Southworth, G. V., and Southworth, J. V. 
tory, Book I. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
pp- 6+ cents. 


American his- 
Iroquois Pub. Co. 158 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Glotz, Gustave. ‘The Greek me} and its institutions. N. Y.: 
Knopf. 436 pp. (9 p. bibl.). $6.00. 

Goodenough, Erwin R. The jurisprudence of the Jewish 
courts in Egypt [under the Roman empire}. New 
Haven: Yale Univ, Press. 275 pp. $3.00. 


Lamb, Winifred. Greek and Roman bronzes. N. Y.: Dial 


Press. 353 pp. $7.50. 
Quennell, Marjorie, and Quennell, C. H. B. Every day 


life in Homeric Greece. N. Y.: Putnam. 212 pp 
Sandford, Kenneth S., and Arkell, W. J. 
and the Nile-Faiyum divide. 
cago Press. 103 pp. $5.00. 
Youtain, Jules. The economic life of the ancient world. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 388 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $5.00, 
Woolley, Charles L. Ur of the Chaldees; a record of seven 
years of excavation. N. Y.: Scribner. 210 pp. $2.50. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


$2.50. 
Paleolithic man 
Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 


Dibelius, Wilhelm. England. N, Y.: Harper. 569 pp. (15 
p. bibl.). $5.00, 
Hervey, Lord Francis, editor. ‘The history of King Ead- 


mund the Martyr and of the early years of his abbey. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 70 pp. $2.50. 
Theodore. From Chartism to  Labourism. 
International Publishers. 371 pp. $2.50. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 

The peace tactics of Napoleon, 1506- 
Macmillan, 403 pp. $5.50. 


Rothstein, 


Butterfield, Herbert. 
1808. N. Y.: 


Dillon, Emile J. Russia, today and yesterday. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 333 pp. $3.50. 


Guignebert, Charles A. H. A short history of the French 
eople; 2 vols. N. Y.: Macmillan. 463, 764 pp. $15.00. 


Haider, Carmen. Capital ‘and labor under I’ascism. N. Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 296 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $4.50. 


Lenin, Nikolai. Selections from Lenin; vol. 
shevik in action, 1904-1914. N. Y.: 
Publishers. a $1.50. 

Martins, J. P. A history of Iberian civilization. 
Univ. Press. 312 pp. $5.00, 

Smith, Preserved. A history of modern culture; vol. 1, 
The great renewal, 1543-1687. N. Y.: Holt, 683 pp. 
(44 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Southworth, G. V., and Southworth, 
tory. N, Y.: 
cents. 

Wand, John W. G. A history of the modern church from 
1500 to the present day. N. Y.: Crowell. 324 pp. (4 p. 


bibl.). $3.00, 

Wieneteld, Robert H. Franco-German relations, 1878-1885. 
Balto.: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press. 200 pp. (9 p. 
bibl.). $1.50. 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Coulson, Major Thomas. Mata Hari, courtesan and spy. 
N. Y.: Harper. 323 pp. $3.00. 

D’Abernon, Edgar V., Viscount. 
1924. Garden City, N. Y.: 
$5.00. 

Halévy, Elie. 


2, The Bol- 
International 


J. V. Old World his- 
Iroquois Pub. Co. 110 pp. 60 


Rapallo to Dawes, 1922- 
Doubleday, Doran, 358 pp. 


The world crisis of 1914-1918. N. Y.: Ox- 


ford Univ. Press. 57 pp. $2.00. 

Kobayashi, Ushisaburo. ‘The basic industries and social 
history of Japan, 1914-1918. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 290 pp. $3.25. 


Meyer, Ernest L. “Hey, Yellowbacks!” the war diary of 
a conscientious objector. N. Y.: John Day. 217 pp. 
$2.00. 

Miller, Henry W. The Paris gun. 
297 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $3.75. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Baldwin, Summerfield. The organization of medieval Chris- 

tianity. N. Y.: Holt. 115 pp. (4 p. bibl.). 


N. Y.: Cape & Smith. 


Bury, John B., and others, editors. ‘The Cambridge me- 
dieval history ; vol. 6, Victory of the Papacy. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 1088 pp. (11 p. bibl.). $14.00. 

ILamb, Harold, The Crusades; iron men and saints. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 379 pp. (6 p. bibl.). 
$3.00, 

Schermerhorn, Elizabeth W. Malta of the Knights, Boston: 
Houghton Mitilin. 320 pp. $7.50, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Almack, John C. Research and thesis writing. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 327 pp. $2.40, 

Clarke, Fk. Foundations of history teaching. N. Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 177 pp. $1.50. 


Essays in intellectual history. N. Y.: Harper. 365 pp. 
$3.50. 

Hogben, S. J. The Mohammedan Emirates of Nigeria. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 220 pp. $3.50. 

Holcombe, Arthur N. The Chinese Revolution. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 414 pp. $4.00, 


Pupin, Michael 1. Romance of the machine, 
ner. Ill pp. $1.00, 

Sachar, Abram L.. A history of the Jews. 
447 pp. (12 p. bibl.). $5.00, 

Salmon, Lucy M. What is modern history? N. 
Co-operative B’kshop. 34 pp. 25 cents, 

BIOGRAPHY 
Heary. ‘The adventures of Johnny Appleseed. 
: Coward-McCann. 251 pp. $2.50. 

Sellers, Charles C. Benedict Arnold, the proud warrior. 
N. Y.: Minton, Balch, 303 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $3.50, 

Brendon, J. A. Great navigators a great discoverers. 


N. Y.: Serib- 
N. Y.: Knopf. 


Y.: Vassar 


N. Y.: Harcourt. 282 $2.50. 

Lewis, Charles L. Admiral Franklin Buchanan. Balto.: 
Norman, Remington. 301 pp. $3.50, 

Martet, Jean. Georges Clemenceau. N, Y.: Longmans. 


383 pp. $5.00. 
Wasserman, Jakob. Columbus, 
Boston: Little, Brown. 
Thiery, Maurice. 


Don Quixote of the seas. 
237 pp. $3.50. 
Captain Cook, navigator and discoverer. 


N. Y.: McBride. 273 pp. $3.50. 

'Tschuppik, Karl. The Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
N. Y.: Brentano’s. 263 pp. $4.00, 

Gibbon, Edward. Gibbon’s journal to January 28, 1763. 
N. Y.: Norton. 378 $5.00. 


Means, Gaston B., and T nacker, M. D. 


The strange death 
of President Harding. N, Y.: 


Guild Pub. Corp., 19 W. 


44th St. 312 pp. $3.50. 

Augur, Helen. An American Jezebel, the life of Anne 
Hutchinson. N. Y.: Brentano's, 320 pp. (8 p. bibl.). 
$3.50. 

Curtis, Edith. Anne Hutchinson, a biography. Sa 
Mass.: Washburn & Thomas. 133 pp. $2.50 


Johnson, Allen, and Malone, Dumas, editors. Dictionary 
of American biography; vol. 4, Chaufrau-Cushing. 
N. Y.: Seribner. 646 pp. $12.50. 

Kenton, Edna. Simon Kenton, his life and period, 1755- 
1836, Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 375 pp. 
(4 p. bibl.). $3.30. 

panahee ‘Abraham. New letters and papers of Abraham 
Lincoln. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 397 Pp. $5.00. 

Be -nson, Edward F. Ferdinand Magellan. N. Y.: Harper. 
273 .00. 


Robertson, ‘William S. The life of [Franciscode] Miranda. 


2 vols. Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N. C. Press. 345, 
316 pp. (19 p. bibl.). $10.00 set. 

McElroy, Robert M. Levi Parsons Morton. N. Y.;: Put- 
nam. 357 pp. $5.00, 

Cunningham-Graham, Robert B. José Antonio Péez. 


Phila.: Macrae Smith. 341 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $5.00. 
Wilson, Philip W. William Pitt, the younger. Garden 


City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran. 353 pp. $3.00. 
Rosebault, Charles J. Saladin, prince of chivalry. N. Y.: 
McBride. 318 pp. $3.50. 


Wrangel, General Peter. The memoirs of General Wrangel. 


N. Y.: Duffield. 366 pp. $6.00. 
McMahon, John R. The Wright brothers. 
Brown. 315 pp. $2.50, 


Boston: Little, 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Barnes, Mary E. C. How came our Constitution. 
Revell. 98 pp. $1.00. 

Conwell-Evans, , P. The League Council in action. N, Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 304 pp. $4.50, 

Ferrero, Guglielmo, The unity of the world. N. Y.: Boni. 
196 pp. $2.50. 

Garner, James W., and Capen, Louise I. Our government; 
its nature, structure, and functions. N. Y.: Amer. 
Book Co. 671 pp. $1.80. 

Gibbons, Herbert A. Nationalism and internationalism. 
N. Y.: Stokes, 284 pp. $2.00. 

Hull, William S. War method and the peace method. 
N. Y.: Revell. 364 pp. $2.50. 

Keezer, Dexter M., and May, Stacy. The public control 
of business. N. Y.: Harper. 278 pp. $3.00. 

Ladas, Stephen P. The international protection of indus- 
trial property. Cambridge: Harvard Univ, Press. 987 

. $7.50. 

Luce, Robert. Legislative principles; the history and 
theory of law-making by representative government. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 673 pp. $6.00. 

Sly, John F. Town government in Massachusetts, 1620- 
1930. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 254 PP $2.50. 

Toynbee, A, J., and Boulter, V. M. Survey of Interna- 
tional affairs, 1928. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 591 

. $7.50, 

Wheeler-Bennett, John W., editor. 
tional affairs, 1928. N. 
pp- $5.00. 

Wilson, George G. International law situations. 
ington, C.: Gov't Pr. Office. 


Documents on interna- 
Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 268 


Wash 
121 pp. 50 cents. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F, Srock, Pu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Historical Records. E. F. Gay (Scientific Monthly, April). 
Presidential address of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. 

Climate and Human History. J. S. 
Monthly, April). 

The New History. 
March). 

Pseudo-History and Pseudo-Psychology. J.J. Walsh (Cur- 
rent History, April). 

History as a Training for Citizenship. G. P. Gooch (Con- 
temporary, March). 

The Practical Value of Church History. <A. J. 
(Biblical Review, April). 

Primitive Law, Evolution, and Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 
J. H. Landham (Michigan Law Review, February). 
When Did Alexander Reach the Hindu Kush?’ C, A. Rob- 
inson, Jr. (American Journal of Philology, January, 

February, March). 

New Material about the Jews of Ancient Rome. 
Leon (Jewish Quarterly Review, April). 

Materials for an Economic History of the Ancient Near 
East. A. T. Olmstead (Journal of Economie and Busi- 
ness History, February). 

The Medical School of Montpelier in the Fourteenth Cen 
tury. Sonoma Cooper (Annals of Medical History, 
March). 

The European Financial Crisis of 1559. Henri Hauser 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, Febru- 
ary). 

Pioree Dubols: Modern or Medieval? W. I. Brandt (Ameri- 
can Historical Review, April). 

Business Leaders in Cologne in the Nineteenth Century. 
Mildred L. Hartsough (Journal of Economic and Busi- 
ness History, February). 

The Cartwright Interview of August, 1911. Sigmund Miinz 
(Contemporary, March). Franco-German Moroccan 
affair. 

The French Railroads, 1823-1842. Georges Lefrane (Jour- 
nal of Economic and Business History, February). 


Huxley (Atlantic 
G. R. Stirling Taylor (Fortnightly, 


Brown 


J. 


The Lateran Concordat with Italy. Philip Bernardini 
(Catholic Historical Review, April). 

The Saracens in Switzerland. Percy Sykes (Nineteenth 
Century, March). 

The Political Situation in Roumania. 
teenth Century, March). 

President Masaryk. R, W. Seton-Watson (Contemporary, 
March). 

Bolshevik Foreign Policy. 
Spring). 

Asiatie and Inter-provincial Trade of Bengal in the Mid- 
Eighteenth Century. K. K. Datta (Calcutta Review, 
March). 


C. Wright (Nine- 


Louis Fischer (Yale Review, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Fame of Sir Edward Stafford. Conyers Read (Ameri- 
can Historical Review, April). 

History of Taxation of Salt under the Rule of the East 
India Company (continued). Parimal Ray (Caleutta 
Review, March). 

English Seventeenth-Century Almanacks. 
(Library, March). 

Gladstone as a Christian Statesman. 
temporary, March). 

Journalism Fifty Years Ago. 
teenth Century, March). 

The Ancient House Names of London. 
(National Review, March). 

The Irish School of Medicine. 
Medical History, March). 

Play-Acting in Canada during the French Régime. 
garet M. Cameron (Canadian Historical 
March). 

Gandhi and Indian Reforms. 
Spring). 


EK. F. Bosanquet 
W. H. Dawson (Con- 
George Saintsbury (Nine- 
Charles Pendrill 
J. D, Hancock (Annals of 


Mar- 
Review, 


C. F. Andrews (Yale Review, 


GREAT WAK AND ITS PROBLEMS 


British Labor and the War-Time Coalitions. C. F 


. Brand 
(American Historical Review, April). 


Work-Book and Study Outline 
for 


Problems of American Democracy 


By RAYMOND R. AMMARELL 


Contains outlines of seventeen major prob- 
lems of current American life; references to 
the best textbooks in the field; many references 
to general and special works for projects, 
special reports and class debates; blank pages 
for notes. 


The pages are punched so that they can be 
used in standard notebook covers. 


Price: Fifty cents a copy 


MCKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1021 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


|_| 
| 
| | 
| 
| exe 
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The Battle at Blanc Mont (continued). Lieut.-Col. Ernst 
Otto (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, March). 

The Battle of Jutland. Lowell Thomas (World Today, 
March). As seen by Count von Luckner. 

Scenes Behind the Italian Front, 1917-18. O. L. Richmond 
(Cornhill Magazine, March). 

American Intervention in Russia in 1918. “X,” Ernest 
Reed, and G. W. Smith (Current History, April). 

The Mandate System in Germany’s Lost Colaales. Hein- 
rich Schnee (Current History, April). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


The North Carolina Meeting of the American Historical 
Association. H. E. Bourne (American Historical Re- 
view, April). 

American Social History. Joseph Schafer (Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, March). 

War Powers of the President of the United States with 
special reference to the Beginnings of Hostilities. C. C. 
Tansill (Political Science Sunstein March). 

Agricultural Historical Materials and Their Collection. 
J. G. deR. Hamilton (Agricultural History, January). 

On the Hennepin Trail. E. C. Gale (Minnesota History, 
March). 

French Influence on American Agriculture in the Colonial 
Period with special reference to the Southern Provinces. 
A. H. Hirsch (Agricultural History, January). 

Materials for Virginia Agricultural History. Kathleen 
Bruce (Agricultural History, January). 

John Peirce and the Pilgrim Fathers. Frances Rose-Troup 
(1istorical Collections of Essex Institute, April). 
The Bible Commonwealth of Massachusetts. W. A, Pew 
(Historical Collections of Essex Institute, April). 
Local Government under the First Charter. H. M. Davis 
(Historical Collections of Essex Institute, April). 
The Indian Policy of Henry Hamilton: a Revaluation. 
N. V. Russell (Canadian Historical Review, March). 
The Outlook of the Continental American Colonies on the 
British West Indies, 1760-1775. Agnes M. Whitson 

(Political Science Quarterly, March). 

Responsibility for the Failure of the Burgoyne Campaign. 
Jane Clark (American Historical Review, April). 
Major John André, W. L. Johnson (New Hampshire, Feb- 

ruary). 

The Comte de Vergennes: the Foundations of His Ameri- 
can Policy. J. J. Meng (Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, December). 

Francis Vigo. Dorothy Riker (Jndiana Magazine of His- 
tory, March). 

The Massachusetts Bank, 1784-1865. Margaret H. Foulds 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, Feb- 
ruary). 

Pottery, China, and Glass Making in Philadelphia. H. E. 
Gillingham (Pennsylvania Magazine of History, April). 

. Salem Vessels and Their Voyages (continued). G. G, Put- 
nam (/istorical Collections of Essex Institute, April). 

Captains and Cargoes of Early Upper Mississippi Steam- 
boats. W. J. Petersen (Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory, March). 

Reminiscences of Milwaukee in 1835-36. Nelson Olin (Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, March). 

The Life of a Lumberman (concluded). J. E. Nelligan 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, March). 

The Progress and Prospects of Local History Work in 
Minnesota. T. C. Blegen (Minnesota History, March). 

Some Neglected Data Bearing on Cheyenne, Chippewa, and 
Dakota History. J. R. Swanton (American Anthro- 
pologist, January-March). 

Sam Houston’s Secret. P. W. Wilson (North American 
Review, April). 

History of the Bank of Italy in California. G. W. Downie 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, Febru- 


ary). 

Trend of the Southern Iron Industry under the Plantation 
System. L. J. Cappon (Journal of Economic and Busi- 
ness History, February). 

Life Span of Mississippi Slaves. C. S. Sydnor (American 
Historical Review, April). 


Materials for Research in the Agricultural History of the 
Confederacy. C. W. Ramsdell (Agricultural History, 
January). 

Catholic Participation in the Diplomacy of the Southern 
Confederacy. L. F. Stock (Catholic Historical Review, 
April). 

Didienn Stanton, Sumner, and Storey. Moorfield Storey 
(Atlantic Monthly, April). Record of a dinner in 
Washington, February 2, 1868. 

The Platt Amendment. Cosme de la Torriente (Foreign 
Affairs, April). 


Members of the National Council 
for the Social Studies: 


The next regular meeting of your organization will be held in 
Columbus, Ohio 
June 30 and July 1 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


There will be a luncheon session at twelve o'clock on the 
second day, at which Professor Carl Wittke, of the Depart- 
ment of History of the Ohio State University, will speak. 
Places of meeting will be announced in the NEA program. 


The following program will be given: 


First Session, Monday afternoon, 2 o’clock 


RaclIAL ELEMENTS IN AMERICAN History TEXTBOOKS, 
Thyra Carter, Acting Head of the Department of Social 
Studies, University of Iowa High School, Iowa City 

CERTAIN CONCEPTIONS OF HIsToRY, 

R. M. Tryon, Professor of the Teaching of History, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 


A BAsis FOR THE SELECTION OF MATERIALS IN SOCIAL 
Stupies TEACHING, 


Elmer Ellis, Assistant Professor of History, University 
of Missouri, Columbia 
Our ConTINUED NEGLECT OF HEALTH EDUCATION IN SOCIAL 
Stupies TEACHING, 


R. H. Shryock, Professor of History, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 


Second Session, Tuesday afternoon, 2 o’clock 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY vs. THE INTEGRITY OF THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES, 
Clayton C. Kohl, Professor of History, State Normal Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Tue Direct vs. THe INDIRECT ATTACK ON SOCIAL OsBjec- 
tives: History AND THE SociAL Stupies IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


W. L. Conner, Chief, Bureau of Research, Board of 
Education, Cleveland 


A Stupy or SOCIAL JUDGMENTS, 
D. S. Morgan, Head of Department of Social Studies, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Some PropLeMs FACED BY THE INVESTIGATION OF THE 
SociaL StTuDIEs IN THE SCHOOLS, 


A. C. Krey, Chairman of the Commission on History and 
Social Studies in the Schools, American Historical Asso- 
ciation 
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NIEW....a student’s atlas 
at a student’s price! 


For American History and Social Science. 


The first scholarly and comprehensive atlas 


Wnstructors in high 
schools and colleges will welcome this new “AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY ATLAS by Professors A. B. Hart and H. E. Bolton and 


ever offered within every student’s reach. | 


David M. Matteson, A. M..... ~-thoroly 8 treating Our Country’s develop- 


‘ones it sets a new — in American History Atlases. Size 8; x 11 
inches.....48 pages of fully colored maps.....24 pages of valuable illus- 
trated text.....8 pages of exhaustiveindex. $1.35 postpaid. Mow 


in press, ready in late summer. A fitting companion volume 


to the European History Atlas by Breasted, Huth and Harding. 


*Use the coupon NOW and receive a $1.35 Atlas for only 75 cents 
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TWO SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFERS 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Offer expires with appearance of book 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. Don’t Delay 


O Special Price For Single Copy. I enclose 75 cents for one new 
American History Atlas A48p, to be sent to address below as soon as 
from the press. 


0 Special DeLuxe Binding Offer. I enclose $1.50 for one new 
American History Atlas A48a, bound in Morocco Artcraft, price $2.25. 


European History Atlas 
by 
Breasted, Huth and Harding 


Immediate Delivery 


48 
fully colored maps erm ane 


19 
pages interesting text 


we 
10 
pages exhaustive index | _ 


$1.35 per copy postpaid 
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